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CHAPTER I. 


Master Harry. 





SOU are a wicked boy, Harry,” said a delightful old lady 
of seventy, with pink cheeks, silver hair, and bright eyes, 
to a tall and handsome lad of twenty, ‘‘and you will break 
your mother's heart. But it’s the way of all you Trelyons. Good looks, 
bad temper, plenty of money, and the maddest fashion of spending it— 
there you are, the whole of you. Why won’t you go into the house ?” 

‘It’s a nice house to go into, ain't it?”’ said the boy, with a rude 
laugh. ‘ Look at it!” 

It was, indeed, a nice house,—a quaint, old-fashioned, strongly-built 
place, that had withstood the western gales for some three or four centuries. 
And it was set amid beautiful trees, and it overlooked a picturesque little 
valley, and from this garden-terrace in front of it you would catch some 
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glimpse of a tiny harbour on the Cornish coast, with its line of blue water 
passing out through the black rocks to the sea beyond. 

*‘ And why shouldn’t the blinds be down?” said the old lady. ‘It’s 
the anniversary of your father’s death.” 

‘‘ It’s always the anniversary of somebody’s death,” her grandson said, 
impatiently flicking at a standard rose with his riding-switch, ‘‘ and it’s 
nothing but snivel, snivel from morning till night, and the droning of the 
organ in the chapel, and the burning of incense all about the place, and 
everybody and everything dressed in black, and the whole house haunted 
by parsons. The parsons about the neighbourhood ain’t enough,—they 
must come from all parts of the country, and you run against ’em in the 
hall, and you knock them over when you're riding out at the gate, and just 
when you expect to get a pheasant or two at the place you know, out 
jumps a brace of parsons that have been picking brambles.” 

‘‘ Harry, Harry, where do you expect to go to, if you hate the parsons 
so ?”’ the old lady said ; but there was scarcely that earnestness of reproof 
in her tone that ought to have been there. ‘‘ And yet it’s the way of all 
you Trelyons. Did I ever tell you how your grandfather hunted poor Mr. 
Pascoe that winter night? Dear, dear, what a jealous man your grand- 
father was at that time, to be sure! And when I told him that John 
Pascoe had been carrying stories to my father, and how that he (your 
grandfather) was to be forbidden the house, dear me, what a passion he 
was in! He wouldn’t come near the house after that; but one night, as 
Mr. Pascoe was walking home, your grandfather rode after him, and over- 
took him, and called out, ‘ Look here, sir! you have been telling lies about 
me. I respect your cloth, and I won’t lay a hand on you; but, by the 
Lord, I will hunt you till there isn’t a rag on your back!’ And sure 
enough he did; and when poor Mr. Pascoe understood what he meant he 
was nearly out of his wits, and off he went over the fields, and over the 
walls, and across the ditches, with your grandfather after him, driving his 
horse at him when he stopped, and only shouting with laughter in answer 
to his cries and prayers. Dear, dear, what a to-do there was all over 
the county side after that! and your grandfather durstn’t come near the 
house,—or he was too proud to come ; but we got married for all that— 
oh, yes! we got married for all that.” 

The old lady laughed in her quiet way. 

‘You were too good for a parson, grandmother, I'll be bound,” said 
Master Harry Trelyon. ‘‘ You are one of the right sort, you are. IfI 
could find any girl, now, like what you were then, see if I wouldn’t try to 
get her for a wife.” 

“Oh yes!” said the old lady, vastly pleased, and smiling a little; 
‘there were two or three of your opinion at one time, Harry. Many 
a time I feared they would be the death of each other. And I never could 
have made up my mind, I do believe, if your grandfather hadn’t come in 
among them to settle the question. It was all over with me then. It’s 
the way of you Trelyons; you never give a poor girl a chance. It isn’t 
ask and have,—it’s come and take ; andso a girl becomes a Trelyon before 
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she knows where she is. Dear, dear, what a fine man your grandfather 
was, to be sure; and such a pleasant, frank, good-natured way as he had 
with him! Nobody could say No twice to him. The girls were all wild 
about him; and the story there was about our marriage! Yes, indeed, I was 
mad about him too, only that he was just as mad about me ; and that night 
of the ball, when my father was angry because I would not dance, and 
when all the young men could not ‘understand it, for how did they know 
that your grandfather was out in the garden, and asking nothing less than 
that I should run away with him there and then to Gretna? Why, the 
men of that time had some spirit, lad, and the girls, too, I can tell you ; 
and I couldn’t say No to him, and away we went just before daylight, and 
I in my ball-dress, sure enough, and we never stopped till we got to 
Exeter. And then the fight for fresh horses, and off again; and your 
grandfather had such a way with him, Harry, that the sillicst of girls 
would have plucked up her spirits! And oh! the money he scattered to 
get the best of the horses at the posting-houses ; for, of course, we knew 
that my father was close after us, and if he overtook us, then a convent in 
France for me, and good-bye to George Trelyon——” 

‘‘ Well, grandmother, don’t stop!” cried the lad before her: he had 
heard the story a hundred times, but he could have heard it another 
hundred times, merely to see the light that lit up the beautiful old face. 

““We didn’t stop, you booby!”’ she said, mistaking his remark ; 
‘stopping wasn’t for George Trelyon. And oh! that morning as we 
drove into Carlisle, and we looked back, and there, sure enough, was my 
father’s carriage a long way off. Your grandfather swore, Harry—yes, he 
did ; and well it might make a man swear. For our horses were dead 
beat, and before we should have time to change, my father would be up 
to claim me. But there! it was the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
me, for who could have expected to find old Lady MacGorman at the 
door of the hotel, just getting into her carriage, and when she saw me she 
stared, and I was in such a fright I couldn’t speak, and she called out, 
‘Good heavens, child, why did you run away in your ball-dress? And 
who’s the man?’ ‘His name, madam,’ said I, ‘is George Trelyon.’ 
For by this time he was in the yard, raging about horses. ‘A nephew of 
the Admiral, isn’t he?’ she says, and I told her he was; and then quick 
as lightning what does she do but whip round into the yard, get hold of 
your grandfather, my dear, and bundle both of us into her own carriage! 
Harry, my father’s carriage was at the end of the street, as I am a living 
woman. And just as we drove off, we heard that dear, good, kind old creature 
call out to the people around, ‘ Five guineas apiece to you if you keep 
back the old gentleman’s carriage for an hour!’ and such a laughing as 
your grandfather had as we drove down the streets, and over the bridge, 
and up the hill, and out the levellanes. Dear, dear, [ can see the country 
now. Ican remember every hedge, and the two rivers we crossed, and 
the hills up in the north, and all the time your grandfather kept up the 
laugh, for he saw I was frightened. And there we were wedded, sure 
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enough, and all in good time, for Lady MacGorman’s guineas had saved 
us, so that we were actually driving back again when we saw my father's 
carriage coming along the road—at no great speed to be sure, for one of 
the horses was lame, and the other had cast a shoe—all the result of that 
good old creature’s money. And then I said to your grandfather, ‘ What 
shall we do, George ?’ ‘ We shall have to stand and deliver, Sue!’ says 
he ; and with that he had the horses pulled up, and we got out. And 
when my father came up he got out, too, and George took me by the 
hand—there was no more laughing now, I can tell you, for it was but 
natural I should cry a bit—and he took off his hat, and led me forward to 
my father. I don’t know what he said, I was in such a fright; but I 
know that my father looked at him for a minute—and George was standing 
rather abashed, perhaps, but then so handsome he looked, and so good- 
natured !—and then my father burst into a roar of laughter, and came 
forward and shook him by the hand; and all that he would say then, or at 
any other time to the day of his death, was only this—‘ By Jupiter, sir, 
that was a devilish good pair that took you straight on end to Exeter!’”’ 

‘‘T scarcely remember my grandfather,” the boy said; ‘ but he couldn't 
have been a handsomer man than my father, nor a better man either.” 

‘‘T don’t say that,” the old lady observed, candidly. ‘* Your father was 
just such another. ‘Like father, like son,’ they used to say when he was 
a boy. But then, you see, your father would go and choose a wife for 
himself in spite of everybody, just like all you Trelyons, and so——” 

But she remembered, and checked herself. She began to tell the lad 
in how far he resembled his grandfather in appearance, and he accepted 
these descriptions of his features and figure in a heedless manner, as of 
one who had grown too familiar with the fact of his being handsome to 
care about it. Had not every one paid him compliments, more or less in- 
direct, from his cradle upwards? He was, tndeed, all that the old lady 
would havo desired to see in a Trelyon—tall, square-shouldered, clean- 
limbed, with dark grey eyes set under black eyelashes, a somewhat 
aquiline nose, proud and well-cut lips, a handsome forehead, and a com- 
plexion which might have been pale, but for its having been bronzed by 
constant exposure tosun and weather. There was something very winning 
about his face, when he chose to be winning; and, when he laughed, the 
laughter, being quite honest and careless and musical, was delightful to 
hear. With these personal advantages, joined to a fairly quick intelli- 
gence and a ready sympathy, Master Harry Trelyon ought to have been a 
universal favourite. So far from that being the case, a section of the per- 
sons whom he met, and whom he shocked by his rudeness, quickly dis- 
missed him as an irreclaimable cub; another section, with whom he was 
on better terms, considered him a bad-tempered lad, shook their heads in 
a humorous fashion over his mother’s trials, and were inclined to keep 
out of his way; while the best of his friends endeavoured to throw the 
blame of his faults on his bringing up, and maintained that he had many 
good qualities if only they had been properly developed. The only thing 
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certain about these various criticisms was that they did not concern very 
much the subject of them. 

‘* And if I am like my grandfather,” he said, good-naturedly, to the old 
lady, who was scated in a garden-chair, ‘‘ why don’t you get me a wife 
such as he had?” 

‘“‘You? A wife ?”’ she repeated, indignantly, remembering that, after 
all, to praise the good looks and excuse the hot-headedness of the Trelyons 
was not precisely the teaching this young man needed. ‘ You tuke a 
wife? Why, what girl would have you? You are a mere booby. You 
ean scarcely write your name. George Trelyon was a gentleman, sir. 
He could converse in six languages—— ”’ 

‘¢ And swear considerably in one, I’ve heard,” the lad said, with an 
impertinent laugh. 

‘‘ You take a wife? I believe the stable-boys are better educated than 
you are in manners, as well as inlearning. All you are fit for is to become 
a horse-breaker to a cavalry regiment, or a gamekeeper ; and I do believe 
it is that old wretch, Pentecost Luke, who has ruined you. Oh! I heard 
how Master Harry used to defy his governess, and would say nothing to 
her for days together, but 

As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met fifty old wives. 
Then, old Luke had to be brought in, and Luke’s cure for stubbornness 
was to give the brat a gun and teach him to shoot starlings. Oh! I know 
the whole story, my son, though I wasn't in Cornwall at the time. And 
then Master Harry must be sent to school; but two days afterwards 
Master Harry is discovered at the edge of a wood, coolly seated with a gun 
in his hand, waiting for his ferrets to drive out the rabbits. Then Master 
Harry is furnished with a private tutor ; but a parcel of gunpowder is found 
below the gentleman’s chair, with the heads of several lucifer matches lying 
about. So Master Harry is allowed to have his own way ; and his master and 
preceptor is a lying old gamekeeper, and Master Harry can’t read a page 
out of a book, but he can snare birds, and stuff fish, and catch butter- 
flies, and go cliff-hunting on a horse that is bound to break his neck some 
day. Why, sir, what do you think a girl would have to say to you if you 
married her? She would expect you to take her into society ; she would 
expect you to be agreeable in your manners, and be able to talk to people. 
Do you think she would care about your cunning ways of catching birds, 
as if you were a cat or a sparrowhawk ?”’ 

He only flicked at the rose, and laughed; lecturing had but little 
effect on him. 

“Do you think a girl would come to a house like this,—one half of it 
filled with dogs, and birds, and squirrels, and what not, the other furnished 
like a chapél in a cemetery ? A combination ofa church and a menagerie, 
that’s what I call it.” 

‘‘ Grandmother,” he said, ‘‘ these parsons have been stuffing your 
head full of nonsense about me.” 
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‘‘Have they?” said the old lady, sharply, and eyeing him keenly. 
‘‘ Are you sure it is all nonsense ? You talk of marrying,—and you know 
that no girl of your own station in life would look at you. What about 
that public-house in the village, and the two girls there, and your constant 
visits ? ”’ 

He turned round with a quick look of anger in his face. 

** Who told you such infamous stories? I suppose one of the cring- 
ing, sneaking, white-livered—— Bah!” 

He switched the head off the rose, and strode away, saying, as he went— 

‘‘Grandmother, you mustn’t stay here long. The air of the place 
affects even you. Another week of it, and you'll be as mean as the rest 
of them.” 

But he was in a very bad temper, despite his careless gait. There was 
a scowl on the handsome and boyish face that was not pleasant to see. 
He walked round to the stables, kicked about the yard while his horse was 
being saddled, and then rode out of the grounds, and along the highway, 
until he went clattering down the steep and stony main street of Eglosilyan. 

The children knew well this black horse : they had a superstitious fear 
of him, and they used to scurry into the cottages when his wild rider, who 
seldom tightened rein, rode down the precipitous thoroughfare. But just 
at this moment, when young Trelyon was paying little heed as to where he 
was going, a small, white-haired bundle of humanity came running out of a 
doorway, and stumbled, and fell right in the way of the horse. The lad 
was a good rider, but all the pulling up in the world could not prevent the 
forefeet of the horse, as they were shot out into the stones, from rolling 
over that round bundle of clothes. Trelyon leapt to the ground, and 
caught up the child, who stared at him with big, blue, frightened eyes. 

‘“‘Tt’s you, young Pentecost, is it? And what the dickens do you 
mean by trying to knock over my horse, eh ?”’ 

The small boy was terrified, but quite obviously not hurt a bit; and 
his captor, leading the horse with one hand and affixing the bridle to the 
door, carried him into the cottage. 

*‘ Well, Mother Luke,” said young Trelyon, ‘‘ I know you've got too 
many children, but do you expect that I’m going to put them out of the 
way for you?” 

She uttered a little scream, and caught at the boy. 

‘‘ Oh! there’s no harm done ; but I suppose I must give him a couple 
of sovereigns because he nearly frightened me out of my wits. Poor 
little kid! it’s hard on him that you should have given him such a name. 
I suppose you thought it was Cornish because it begins with Pen.” 

‘«‘ You knaw ’twere his vather’s name, Maiister Harry,” said Mrs. Luke, 
smiling as she saw that the child’s chubby fingers were being closed over 
two bright gold pieces. 

Just at that moment, Master Harry, his eyes having got accustomed 
to the twilight of the kitchen, perceived that among the little crowd of 
children, at the fireside end, a young lady was sitting. She was an 
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insignificant little person, with dark eyes; she had a slate in her hand ; 
the children were round her in a circle. 

‘* Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Wenna!”’ the young man said, removing 
his hat quickly, and blushing all over his handsome face. ‘I did not see 
you in the dark. Is your father at the inn ?—I was going to see him. 
I hope I haven’t frightened you ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, my father has come back from Plymouth,” said the young lady, 
quietly, and without rising. ‘‘ And I think you might be a little more 
careful in riding through the village, Mr. Trelyon.” 

‘¢Good-morning,” he said. ‘Take better care of Master Pentecost, 
Mother Luke.” And with that he went out, and got into the saddle 
again, and set off to ride down to the inn, not quite so recklessly as here- 
tofore. 


CHAPTER II. 
Jim Crow. 


Wuen Miss Wenna, or Morwenna, as her mother in a freak of roman 
ticism had called her, had finished her teaching, and had inspected some 
fashioning of garments in which Mrs. Luke was engaged, she put on her 
light shawl and her hat, and went out into the fresh air. She was now 
standing in the main street of Eglosilyan ; and there were houses right 
down below her, and houses far above her, but a stranger would have 
been puzzled to say where this odd little village began and ended. For it 
was built in a straggling fashion on the sides of two little ravines; and 
the small stone cottages were so curiously scattered among the trees, and 
the plots of garden were so curiously banked up with walls that were 
smothered in wild-flowers, that you could only decide which was the main 
thoroughfare by the presence there of two greystone chapels—one the 
Wesleyans’ Ebenezer, the other the Bible Christians’. The churches 
were far away on the uplands, where they were seen like towers along 
the bleak clifis by the passing sailors. But perhaps Eglosilyan proper 
ought to be considered as lying down in the hollow, where the two ravines 
converged. For here was the chief inn; and here was the over-shot 
flour-mill ; and here was the strange litile harbour, tortuous, narrow, and 
deep, into which one or two heavy coasters came for slate, bringing with 
them timber and coal. Eglosilyan is certainly a picturesque place ; but 
one’s difficulty is to get anything like a proper view of it. The black and 
mighty cliffs at the mouth of the harbour, where the Atlantic seethes 
and boils in the calmest weather, the beautiful blue-green water under the 
rocks and along the stone quays, the quaint bridge, and the mill, are plea- 
sant to look at; but where is Eglosilyan? ‘Then if you go up one of the 
ravines, and get among the old houses, with their tree-fuchsias, and 
hydrangeas, and marigolds, and lumps of white quartz in the quaint 
little gardens, you find yourself looking down the chimneys of one portion 
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of Eglosilyan, and looking up to the doorsteps of another—everywhere a 
confusion of hewn rock, and natural terrace, and stone walls, and bushes, 
and hart’s-tongue fern. Some thought that the ‘ Trelyon Arms’ should be 
considered the natural centre of Eglosilyan ; but you could not see half- 
a-dozen houses from any of its windows. Others would have given the 
post of honour to the National School, which had been there since 1843 ; 
but it was up in a by-street, and could only be approached by a flight of 
steps cut in the slate wall that banked up the garden in front of it. 
Others, for reasons which need not be mentioned, held that the most 
important part of Eglosilyan was the Napoleon Hotel—a humble little 
pot-house, frequented by the workers in the slate-quarries, who came 
there to discuss the affairs of the nation and hear the news. Anyhow, 
Eglosilyan was a green, bright, rugged, and picturesque little place, 
oftentimes wet with the western rains, and at all times fresh and sweet 
with the moist breezes from the Atlantic. 

Miss Wenna went neither down the street nor up the street, but took 
a rough and narrow little path leading by some of the cottages to the 
cliffs overlooking the sea. ‘There was a sound of music in the air; and 
by-and-by she came in sight of an elderly man, who, standing in an odd 
little donkey-cart, and holding the reins in one hand, held with the other 
a cornopean, which he played with great skill. No one in Eglosilyan 
could tell precisely whether Michael Jago had been bugler to some regi- 
ment, or had acquired his knowledge of the cornopean in a travelling 
show; but everybody liked to hear the cheerful sound, and came out by 
the cottage-door to welcome him, as he went from village to village with his 
cart, whether they wanted to buy suet or not. And now, as Miss Wenna saw 
him approach, he was playing ‘“‘ The Girl I left behind me;”’ and as there 
was no one about to listen to him, the pathos of certain parts, and the 
florid and skilful execution of others, showed that Mr. Jago had a true 
love for music, and did not merely use it to advertise his wares. 

‘‘Good-morning to you, Mr. Jago,” said Miss Wenna, as he 
came up. 

‘‘’Marnin, Miss Rosewarne,’’ he said, taking down his cornopean. 

‘‘ This is a narrow road for your cart.” 

‘“‘’Tain’t a very good way; but, bless you, me and my donkey we're 
used to any zart of a road. I dii believe we could go down to the bache, 
down the face of Black Cliff.” 

“‘Mr. Jago, I want to say something to you. If you are dealing with 
old Mother Keam to-day, you'll give her a good extra bit, won’t you? 
And so with Mrs. Geswetherick, for she has had no letter from her son 
now for three months. And this will pay you, and you'll say nothing 
about it, you know.” 

She put the coin in his hand—it was an arrangement of old standing 
between the two. 

‘‘ Well, yii be a good young lady ; yaas, yii be,” he said, as he drove 
on; and then she heard him announcing his arrival to the people of 
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Kglosilyan by playing, in a very elaborate manner, ‘‘ Love’s young 
Dream.” 

The solitary young person who was taking her morning walk now left 
this rugged road, and found herself on the bleak and high uplands of the 
coast. Over there was the sea—a fair summer sea; and down into the 
south-west stretched a tall line of cliff, black, precipitous, and jagged, 
around the base of which even this blue sea was churned into seething 
masses of white. Close by was a church; and the very gravestones 
were propped up, so that they should withstand the force of the gales 
that sweep over those windy heights. 

She went across the uplands, and passed down to a narrow neck of 
rock, which connected with the mainland a huge projecting promontory, on 
the summit of which was a square and strongly-built tower. On both sides 
of this ledge of rock the sea from below passed into narrow channels, and 
roared into gigantic caves; but when once you had ascended again to the 
summit of the tall projecting cliff, the distance softened the sound into a 
low continuous murmur, and the motion of the waves beneath you was 
only visible in the presence of that white foam where the black cliffs met 
the blue sea. 

She went out pretiy nearly to the verge of the cliff, where the close, 
short, wind-swept sea-grass gave way to immense and ragged masses of 
rock, descending sheer into the waves below; and here she sat down, and 
took out a book, and began to read. But her thoughts were busier than 
her eyes. Her attention would stray away from the page before her—to 
the empty blue sea, where scarcely a sail was to be seen, and to the far 
headlands lying under the white of the summer sky. One of these head- 
lands was Tintagel ; and close by were the ruins of the great castle, where 
Uther Pendragon kept his state, where the mystic Arthur was born, 
where the brave Sir 'l'ristram went to see his true love, La Belle Isoulde. 
All that world had vanished, and gone into silence ; could anything be 
more mute and still than those bare uplands out at the end of the world, 
these voiceless cliffs, and the empty circle of the sea? The sun was hot 
on the rocks beneath her, where the pink quartz lay encrusted among the 
slate; but there was scarcely the hum of an insect to break the stillness, 
and the only sign of life about was the circling of one or two sea-birds, so 
far below her that their cries could not be heard. 

‘* Yes, it was a long time ago,” the girl was thinking, as the book lay 
unheeded on her knee. ‘A sort of mist covers it now, and the knights 
seem great and tall men as you think of them riding through the fog, 
almost in silence. But then there were the brighter days, when the 
tournaments were held, and the sun came out, and the noble ladies wore 
rich colours, and every one came to see how beautiful they were. And 
how fine it must have been to have sat there, and have all the knights 
ready to fight for you, and glad when you gave them a bit of ribbon or a 
smile! And in these days, too, it must be a fine thing to be a noble 
lady, and beautiful, and tall, like a princess; and to go among the poor 
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people, putting everything to rights, because you have lots of money, and 
because the roughest of the men look up to you, and think you a queen, 
and will do anything you ask. What a happy life a grand and beautiful 
lady must have, when she is tall, and fair-haired, and sweet in her 
manner; and every one around her is pleased to serve her, and she can 
do a kindness by merely saying a word to the poor people! But if you 
are only Jim Crow? ‘There’s Mabyn, now, she is everybody's favourite 
because she is so pretty ; and whatever she does, that is always beautiful 
and graceful, because she is so. Father never calls her Jim Crow. And 
I ought to be jealous of her, for every one praises her, and mere 
strangers ask for her photograph ; and Mr. Roscorla always writes to her, 
and Mr. Trelyon stuffed those squirrels for her, though he never offered to 
stuff squirrels for me. But I cannot be jealous of Mabyn—I cannot even 
try. She looks at you with her blue, soft eyes, and you fall in love 
with her; and that is the advantage of being handsome, and beautiful, 
for you can please every one, and make every one like you, and confer 
favours on people all day long. But if you are small, and plain, and 
dark—if your father calls you Jim Crow—what can you do?” 

These despondent fancies did not seem to depress her much. The 
gloom of them was certainly not visible on her face, nor yet in the dark 
eyes, which had a strange and winning earnestness in them. She pulled 
a bit of tormentil from among the close warm grass on the rocks, and 
she hummed a line or two of ‘* Wapping Old Stairs.” Then she turned 
to her book; but by-and-by her eyes wandered away again, and she fell 
to thinking. 

‘‘ If you were a man, now,” she was silently saying to herself, ‘ that 
would be quite different. It would not matter how ugly you were—for 
you could try to be brave or clever, or a splendid rider, or something of 
that kind—and nobody would mind how ugly you were. But it’s very 
hard to be a woman, and to be plain; you feel as if you were good for 
nothing, and had no business to live. They say that you should cultivate 
the graces of the mind ; but it’s only old people who say that ; and perhaps 
you mayn’t have any mind to cultivate. How much better it would be 
to be pretty while you are young, and leave the cultivation of the mind 
for after years! and that is why I have to prevent mother from scolding 
Mabyn for never reading a book. If I were like Mabyn, I should be so 
occupied in giving people the pleasare of looking at me and talking to 
me that I should have no time for books. Mabyn is like a princess. 
And if she were a grand lady, instead of being only an innkeeper’s 
daughter, what a lot of things she could do about Eglosilyan! She 
could go and persuade Mr. Roscorla, by the mere sweetness of her 
manner, to be less suspicious of people, and less bitter in talking; she 
could go up to Mrs. Trelyon and bring her out more among her neigh- 
bours, and make the house pleasanter for her son; she could go to my 
father and beg him to be a little more considerate to mother when she is 
angry; she might get some influence over Mr. Trelyon himself, and make 
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him less of a petulant boy. Perhaps Mabyn may do some of these things, 
when she gets a little older. It ought to please her to try at all events ; 
and who can withstand her when she likes to be affectionate and winning ? 
Not Jim Crow, any way.” 

She heaved a sigh, not a very dismal one, and got up and prepared to 

go home. She was humming carelessly to herself— 

Your Polly has never been false, she declares, 

Since last time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs ; 
—she had got that length when she was startled into silence by the 
sound of a horse’s feet, and, turning quickly round, found Mr. Trelyon 
galloping up the steep slope that stretches across to the mainland. It 
was no pleasant place to ride across, for a stumble of the animal's foot 
would have sent horse and rider down into the gulfs below, where the 
blue-green sea was surging in among the black rocks. 

‘Oh ! how could you be so foolish as to do that ?” she cried. ‘I beg 
of you to come down, Mr. Trelyon. I cannot 4 

‘‘ Why, Dick is as sure-footed as I am,” said the lad, his handsome 
face flushing with the ride up from Eglosilyan. ‘‘I thought I should 
find you here. ‘There's no end of a row going on at the inn, Miss 
Wenna, and that’s a fact. I fancied I’d better come and tell you; for 
there’s no one can put things straight like you, you know.” 

A quarrel between her father and her mother—it was of no rare 
occurrence, and she was not much surprised. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Trelyon,” she said. ‘It is very kind of you to 
have taken the trouble. I will go down at once.” 

But she was looking rather anxiously at him, as he turned round his 
horse. 

‘Mr. Trelyon,”’ she said, quickly, ‘ would you oblige me by getting 
down and leading your horse across until you reach the path?” 

He was out of the saddle in a moment. 

‘T will walk down with you to Eglosilyan, if you like,” he said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You often come up here, don’t you?” 

‘‘ Nearly every day. I always take a walk in the forenoon.” 

‘‘Does Mabyn ever go with you?” His companion noticed that 
he always addressed her as Miss Wenna, whereas her sister was simply 
Mabyn. 

‘“‘ Not often.” 

‘“‘T wonder she doesn’t ride—I am sure she would look well on horse- 
back—don’t you think so ?”’ 

‘* Mabyn would look well anywhere,” said the elder sister, with a smile. 

“Tf she would like to try a lady’s saddle on your father’s cob, I would 
send you one down from the Hall,” the lad said. ‘ My mother never 
rides now. But perhaps I’d better speak to your father about it. Oh! 
by the way, he told me a capital story this morning that he heard in 
coming from Plymouth to Launceston in the train. Two farmers belong- 
ing to Launceston had got into a carriage the day before, and found in it 
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a parson, against whom they had a grudge. He didn’t know either of 
them by sight; and so tliey pretended to be strangers, and sat down 
opposite each other. One of them put up the window; the other put it 
down with a bang. The first drew it up again, and said, ‘I desire you to 
leave the window alone, sir!’ The other said, ‘I mean to have that 
window down, and if you touch it again I will throw you out of it.’ 
Meanwhile, the parson at the other end of the carriage, who was a little 
fellow and rather timid, had got into an agony of fright; and at last, when 
the two men seemed about to seize each other by the throat, he called 
out, ‘For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, do not quarrel. Sir, I beg of you, 
I implore you, as a clergyman I entreat you, to put up that knife!’ And 
then, of course, they both turned upon him like tigers, and slanged him, 
and declared they would break his back over this same window. Fancy 
the fright he was in!” 

The boy laughed merrily. 

“Do you think that was a good joke?” the girl beside him asked, 
quictly. 

He seemed a little embarrassed. 

‘Do you think it was a very manly and courageous thing for two big 
farmers to frighten a small and timid clergyman? I think it was rather 
mean and cowardly. I sce no joke in it at all.” 

His face grew more and more red; and then he frowned with yexation. 

“I don’t suppose they meant any harm,” he said, curtly; ‘but you 
know we can’t all be squaring every word and look by the Prayer-book. 
And I suppose the parson himself, if he had known, would not have been 
so fearfully serious but that he could have taken a joke like any one else. 
By the way, this is the nearest road to Trevenna, isn’t it? I have got 
to ride over there before the afternoon, Miss Rosewarne; so I shall bid 
you good-day.” 

He got on horseback again, and took off his cap to her, and rode away. 

‘“‘ Good-day, Mr. Trelyon,”’ she said, meekly. 

And so she walked down to the inn by herself, and was inclined to 
reproach herself for being so very serious, and for being unable to under- 
stand a joke like any one else. Yet she was not unhappy about it. It 
was a pity if Mr. Trelyon were annoyed with her; but then, she had 
long ago taught herself to believe that she could not easily please people, 
like her sister Mabyn; and she cheerfully accepted the fact. Sometimes, 
itis true, she indulged in idle dreams of what she might do if she were 
beautiful, and rich, and noble; but she soon laughed herself out of these 
foolish fancies, and they left no sting of regret behind them. At this 
moment, as she walked down to Eglosilyan, with the tune of ‘* Wapping 
Old Stairs ” rocking itself to sleep in her head, and with her face bright- 
ened by her brisk walk, there was neither disappointment, nor envy, nor 
ambition in her mind. Not for her, indeed, were any of these furious 
passions that shake and set afire the lives of men and women ; her lot was 
the calm and placid lot of the unregarded, and withit she was well content. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
Res Aneusta Domr. 


Wuen George Rosewarne, the father of this Miss Wenna, lived in eastern 
Devonshire, many folks thought him a fortunate man. He was the land- 
steward of a large estate, the owner of which lived in Paris, so that 
Rosewarne was practically his own master; he had a young and pretty 
wife, desperately fond of him; he had a couple of children and a com- 
fortable home. As for himself, he was a tall, reddish-bearded, manly- 
looking fellow; the country folks called him Handsome George as they 
saw him riding his rounds of a morning; and they thought it a pity Mrs. 
Rosewarne was so often poorly, for she and her husband looked well 
together when they walked to church. 

Handsome George did not seem much troubled by his wife’s various 
ailments ; he would only give the curtest answer when asked about her 
health. Yet he was not in any distinct way a bad husband. He was a 
man vaguely unwilling to act wrongly, but weak in staving off temptation ; 
there was a sort of indolent selfishness about him of which he was scarcely 
aware ; and to indulge this selfishness he was capable of a good deal of 
petty deceit and even treachery of a sort. It was not these failings, how- 
ever, that made the relations of husband and wife not very satisfactory. 
Mrs. Rosewarne was passionately fond of her husband, and proportionately 
jealous of him. She was a woman of impulsive imagination and of sympa- 
thetic nature, clever, bright, and fanciful, well-read and well-taught, and 
altogether made of finer stuff than Handsome George. But this passion 
of jealousy altogether over-mastered her reason. When she did try to 
convince herself that she was in the wrong, the result was merely that she 
resolved to keep silence ; but this forcible repression of her suspicions 
was worse in its effects than the open avowal of them. When the ex- 
plosion came, George Rosewarne was mostly anxious to avoid it. He 
did not seek to set matters straight. He would get into a peevish 
temper for a few minutes, and tell her she was a fool; then he would go 
out for the rest of the day, and come home sulky in the evening. By 
this time she was generally in a penitent mood; and there is nothing an 
indolent sulky person likes so much as to be coaxed and caressed, with 
tears of repentance and affectionate promises, into a good temper again. 
There were too many of such scenes in George Rosewarne’s home. 

Mrs. Rosewarne may have been wrong, but people began to talk. 
For there had come to live at the Hall a certain Mrs. Shirley, who had 
lately returned from India, and was the sister-in-law, or some such rela- 
tion, of George Rosewarne’s master. She was a good-looking woman of 
forty, fresh-coloured and free-spoken, a little too fond of brandy-and- 
water, folks said, and a good deal too fond of the handsome steward, who 
now spent most of his time up at the big house. They said she was a 
grass-widow. They said there were reasons why her relations wished 
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her to be buried down there in the country, where she received no 
company, and made no efforts to get acquainted with the people who had 
called on her and left their cards. And amid all this gossip the name of 
George Rosewarne too frequently turned up; and there were nods and 
winks when Mrs. Shirley and the steward were seen to be riding about the 
country from day to day, presumably not always conversing about the 
property. 

The blow fell at last, and that in a fashion that needs not be described 
here. There was a wild scene between two angry women. A few days after, a 
sallow-complexioned, white-haired old gentleman arrived from Paris, and 
was confronted by a red-faced fury, who gloried in her infatuation and 
disgrace, and dared him to interfere. Then there was a sort of conference 
of relatives held in the house which she still inhabited. The result of all 
this, so far as the Rosewarnes were concerned, was simply that the relatives 
of the woman, to hush the matter up and prevent further scandal, offered 
to purchase for George Rosewarne the “ Trelyon Arms ”’ at Eglosilyan, on 
condition that he should immediately, with his family, betake himself to 
that remote corner of the world, and undertake to hold no further com- 
munication of any sort with the woman who still swore that she would 
follow him to the end of the earth. George Rosewarne was pleased with 
the offer, and accepted it. He might have found some difficulty in dis- 
covering another stewardship, after the events that had just occurred. On 
the other hand, the “ Trelyon Arms” at Eglosilyan was not a mere public- 
house. It was an old-fashioned, quaint, and comfortable inn, practically 
shut up during the winter, and in the summer made the head-quarters of 
a few families who had discovered it, and who went there as regularly as 
the warm weather came round. A few antiquarian folks, too, and a stray 
geologist or so generally made up the family party that sat down to 
dinner every evening in the big dining-room ; and who that ever made one 
of the odd circle meeting in this strange and out-of-the-way place, ever 
failed to return to it when the winter had finally cleared away and the 
Atlantic got blue again ? 

George Rosewarne went down to see about it. He found in the inn an 
efficient housekeeper, who was thoroughly mistress of her duties and of 
the servants, so that he should have no great trouble about it, even 
though his wife were too ill to help. And so the Resewarnes were drafted 
down to the Cornish coast, and as Mrs. Rosewarne was of Cornish birth, 
and as she had given both her daughters Cornish names, they gradually 
ceased to be regarded as strangers. They made many acquaintances and 
friends. Mrs. Rosewarne was a bright, rapid, playful talker ; a woman of 
considerable reading and intelligence, and a sympathetic listener. Her 
husband knew all about horses, and dogs, and farming, and what not, so 
that Master Harry Trelyon, for example, was in the habit of consulting 
him almost daily. 

They had a little parlour abutting on what once had been a bar, and 
here their friends sometimes dropped in to have a chat. There was a bar 
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no longer. The business of the inn was conducted overheal, and was 
exclusively of the nature described above. The pot-house of Eglosilyan 
was the Napoleon Hotel, a dilapidated place, half-way up one of the 
steep streets. 

But in leaving Devonshire for Cornwall, the Rosewarnes had carried 
with them a fatal inheritance. They could not leave behind them the 
memory of the circumstances that had caused their flight; and ever and 
anon, as something occurred to provoke her suspicions, Mrs. Rosewarne 
would break out again into a passion of jealousy, and demand explanations 
and reassurances, which her husband half-indolently and _half-sulkily 
refused. There was but one hand then—one voice that could still the 
raging waters. Morwenna Rosewarne knew nothing of that Devonshire 
story, any more than her sister or the neighbours did; but she saw that 
her mother had defects of temper, that she was irritable, unreasonable, 
and suspicious, and she saw that her father was inconsiderately indifferent 
and harsh. It was a hard task to reconcile these two; but the girl had 
all the patience of a born peacemaker, and patience is the more necessary 
to the settlement of such a dispute, in that it is generally impossible for 
any human being, outside the two who are quarrelling, to discover any 
ground for the quarrel. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, mother ?’’ she said on this occasion, taking 
off her hat and shawl as if she had heard nothing about it. ‘I do think 
you have been crying.” 

The pretty, pale woman, with the large black eyes and smoothly- 
brushed dark hair, threw a book on to the table, and said, with a sort of 
half-hysterical laugh, ‘‘ How stupid it is, Wenna, to cry over the mis- 
fortunes of people in books, isn’t it? Do you remember when old Pente- 
cost Luke got the figure-head of Bernadotte of Sweden and stuck it in his 
kitchen-garden, how fierce the whole place looked? And then Harry 
Trelyon got a knife, and altered the scowl into a grin, and painted it a bit, 
and then you couldn’t go into the garden without laughing. And when 
aman twists the corners of his heroine’s mouth downwards, or when it 
pleases him to twist them upwards, why should one either cry or laugh ? 
Well, well, she was a good sort of girl, and deserved a better fate. I will 
dry my eyes and think no more about her.” 

The forced dragging-in of Bernadotte of Sweden, and the incoherent 
speech that followed, would not have deceived Miss Wenna in any case, 
but now she was to receive other testimony to the truth of Mr. Trelyon’s 
report. There was seated at the window of the room a tall and strikingly 
handsome young girl of sixteen, whose almost perfect profile was clearly 
seen against the light. Just at this moment she rose and stepped across 
the room to the door, and as she went by she said, with just a trace of 
contemptuous indifference on the proud and beautiful face, ‘ It is only 
another quarrel, Wenna.”’ 

‘¢ Mother,” said the girl, when her sister had gone, ‘tell me what it 
is about. What haye you said to father? Where is he?” 
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There was an air of quiet decision about her that did not detract from 
the sympathy visible in her face. Mrs. Rosewarne began to cry again. 
Then she took her daughter's hand, and made her sit down by her, and 
told her all her troubles. What was the girl to make of it? It was the 
old story of suspicion, and challenging, and sulky denial, and then hot 
words and anger. She could make out, at least, that her mother had first 
been made anxious about something he had inadvertently said about his 
visit io Plymouth on the previous two days. In reply to her questions he 
had grown peevishly vague, and had then spoken in bravado of the 
pleasant evening he had spent at the theatre. Wenna reasoned with ber 
mother, and pleaded with her, and at last exercised a little authority over 
her, at the end of which she agreed that, if her husband would tell her 
with whom he had been to the theatre, she would be satisfied, would speak 
no more on the subject, and would even formally beg his forgiveness. 

‘** Because, mother, I have something to tell you,” the daughter said, 
‘when you are all quite reconciled.” 

“‘ Was it in the letter you read just now?” 

‘* Yes, mother.” 

The girl still held the letter in her hand. It was lying on the table 
when she came in, but she had not opened it and glanced over the contents 
until she saw that her mother was yielding to her prayers. 

‘Tt is from Mr. Roscorla, Wenna,” the mother said; and now she 
saw, as she might have seen before, that her daughter was a little paler 
than usual, and somewhat agitated. 

‘* Yes, mother.” 

‘* What is it, then? You look frightened.” 

‘‘T must settle this matter first,” said the girl, calmly; and then she 
folded up the letter, and, still holding it in her hand, went off to find her 
father. 

George Rosewarne, seeking calm after the storm, was scated on a 
large and curiously-carved bench of Spanish oak placed by the door of the 
inn. He was smoking his pipe, and lazily looking at some pigeons that 
were flying about the mill and occasionally alighting on the roof. In the 
calm of the midsummer’s day there was no sound but the incessant 
throbbing of the big wheel over there and the plash of the water. 

‘¢Now, don’t bother me, Wenna,” he said, the moment he saw her 
approach. ‘I know you've come to make a fuss. You mind your own 
business.” 

‘* Mother is very sorry 
when he interrupted her rudely. 

‘*T tell you to mind your own business. I must have an end of this. 
I have stood it long enough. Do you hear ?”’ 

But she did not go away. She stood there, with her quiet, patient 
face, not heeding his angry looks. 

‘‘ Father, don’t be hard on her. She is very sorry. She is willing to 
beg your pardon if you will only tell her who went to the theatre with you 
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at Plymouth, and relieve her from this anxiety. That is all. Father, 
who went to the theatre with you ?” 

‘*Oh, go away!” he said, relapsing into a sulky condition. ‘‘ You're 
growing up to be just such another as your mother.’ 

‘‘T cannot wish for any better,”’ the girl said, mildly. ‘‘ She is a good 
woman, and she loves you dearly.” 

““Why,”’ he said, turning suddenly upon her, and speaking in an in- 
jured way, ‘‘no one went with me to the theatre at Plymouth! DidI 
say that anybody did? Surely a man must do something to spend the 
evening if he is by himself in a strange town.”’ 

Wenna put her hand on her father’s shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Da, why 
didn’t you take me to Plymouth ? ” 

‘‘ Well, I will next time. You're a good lass,” he said, still in the 
same sulky way. 

‘Now come in and make it up with mother. She is anxious to make 
it up.” 

He looked at his pipe. 

‘*In a few minutes, Wenna. When I finish my pipe.” 

‘* She is waiting now,” said the girl, quietly ; and with that her father 
burst into a loud laugh, and got up and shrugged his shoulders, and then, 
taking his daughter by the ear, and saying that she was a sly little cat, he 
walked into the house and into the room where his wife awaited him. 

Meanwhile, Wenna Rosewarne had stolen off to her own little room, 
and there she sat down at the window, and with trembling fingers took 
out a letter and began to read it. It was certainly a document of some 
length, consisting, indeed, of four large pages of blue paper, covered with 
a small, neat, and precise handwriting. She had not got on very far with 
it, when the door of the room was opened, and Mrs. Rosewarne appeared, 
the pale face and large dark eyes being now filled with a radiant pleasure. 
Her husband had said something friendly to her; and the quick, imagi- 
native nature had leapt to the conclusion that all was right again, and 
that there were to be no more needless quarrels. 

‘¢And now, Wenna,” she said, sitting down by the girl, ‘‘ what is it 
all about ? and why did you look so frightened a few minutes ago ?” 

‘‘Oh, mother!’’ the girl said, ‘‘ this is a letter from Mr. Roscorla, and 
he wants me to marry him.” 

‘¢ Mr. Roscorla!”’ cried the mother, in blank astonishment. ‘* Who 
ever dreamed of such a thing? and what do you say, Wenna? What do 
you think ? What answer will you send him? Dear me, to think of 
Mr. Roscorla taking a wife, and wanting to have our Wenna, too!” 

She began to tell her mother something of the letter, reading it care- 
fully to herself, and then repeating aloud some brief suggestion of what 
she had read, to let her mother know what were the arguments that Mr. 
Roscorla employed. And it was, on the whole, an argumentative letter, 
and much more calm, and lucid, and reasonable than most letters are 
which contain offers of marriage. Mr. Roscorla wrote thus :— 
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“ Basset Cottage, Eglosilyan, July 18, 18—. 

‘‘ My pear Miss Wenna,—lI fear that this letter may surprise you, but 
I hope you will read it through without alarm or indignation, and deal 
fairly and kindly with what it has to say. Perhaps you will think, when 
you have read it, that I ought to have come to you and said the things 
that it says. But I wish to put these things before you in as simple a 
manner as I can, which is best done by writing; and a letter will have 
this advantage that you can recur to it at any moment, if there is some 
point on which you are in doubt. 

‘‘ The object, then, of this letter is to ask you to become my wife, and 
to put before you a few considerations which I hope will have some little 
influence in determining your answer. You will be surprised, no doubt ; 
for though you must be well aware that I could perceive the graces of your 
character—the gentleness and charity of heart, and modesty of demeanour 
that have endeared you to the whole of the people among whom you live 
—you may fairly say that I never betrayed my admiration of you in word 
or deed, and that is true. I cannot precisely tell you why I should be 
more distant in manner towards her whom I preferred to all the world 
than to her immediate friends and associates for whom I cared much less ; 
but such is the fact. I could talk, and joke, and spend a pleasant after- 
noon in the society of your sister Mabyn, for example; I could ask her to 
accept a present from me; I could write letters to her when I was in 
London; but with you all that was different. Perhaps it is because you 
are so fine and shy, because there is so much sensitiveness in your look, 
that I have almost been afraid to go near you, lest you should shrink from 
some rude intimation of that which I now endeavour to break to you 
gently—my wish and earnest hope that you may become my wife. I 
trust I have so far explained what perhaps you may have considered cold- 
ness on my part. 

*‘ T am a good deal older than you are ; and I cannot pretend to offer 
you that fervid passion which, to the imagination of the young, seems 
the only thing worth living for, and one of the necessary conditions of 
marriage. On the other hand, I cannot expect the manifestation of any 
such passion on your side, even if I had any wish for it. But on this 
point I should like to make a few observations which I hope will convince 
you that my proposal is not so unreasonable as it may have seemed at first 
sight. When I look over the list of all my friends who have married, 
whom do I find to be living the happiest life? Not they who as boy 
and girl were carried away by a romantic idealism which seldom lasts 
beyond a few wecks after marriage, but those who had wisely chosen part- 
ners fitted to become their constant and affectionate friends. It is this 
possibility of friendship, indeed, which is the very basis of a happy 
marriage. The romance and passion of love soon depart; then the man 
and woman find themselves living in the same house, dependent on each 
other’s character, intelligence, and disposition, and bound by inexorable 
ties. If, in these circumstances, they can be good friends, it is well with 
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them. If they admire each other’s thoughts and feelings, if they are 
generously considerate towards each other’s weaknesses, if they have pleasure 
in each other’s society—if, in short, they find themselves bound to each 
other by the ties of a true and disinterested friendship, the world has been 
good to them. I say nothing against that period of passion which, in 
some rare and fortunate instances, precedes this infinitely longer period of 
friendship. You would accuse me of the envy of an elderly man if I 
denied that it has its romantic aspects. But how very temporary these 
are! How dangerous they are too! for during this term of hot-headed 
idealism, the young people have their eyes bewildered, and too often make 
the most grievous mistake in choosing a partner for life. The passion of 
a young man, as I have seen it displayed in a thousand instances, is not 
a thing to be desired. It is cruel in its jealousy, exacting in its demands, 
heedless in its impetuosity; and when it has burned itself out—when 
nothing remains but ashes and an empty fireplace—who is to say that the 
capacity for a firm and lasting friendship will survive? But perhaps you 
fancy that this passionate love may last for ever. Will you forgive me, 
dear Miss Wenna, if I say that that is the dream of a girl? In such rare 
cases as I have seen, this perpetual ardour of love was anything but a 
happiness to those concerned. The freaks of jealousy on the part of a 
boy and girl who think of getting married are but occasions for the making 
of quarrels and the delight of reconciliation ; but a life-long jealousy 
involves a torture to both husband and wife to which death would be 
preferable.” 

At this point Morwenna’s checks burned red; she was silent for a 
time, and her mother wondered why she skipped so long a passage with- 
out saying a word. 

‘‘T have used all the opportunities within my reach,” the letter con- 
tinued, ‘‘ to form a judgment of your character; I know something of 
my own; and I sincerely belicve that we could live a happy and pleasant 
life together. It is a great sacrifice I ask of you, I own; but you would 
not find me slow to repay you in gratitude. Iam almost alone in the 
world ; the few relatives I have I never see; I have scarcely a friend or 
acquaintance except those I meet under your father’s hospitable roof. I 
cannot conceal from myself that I should be by far the greater gainer 
by such a marriage. I should secure for myself a pleasant, intelligent, 
and amiable companion, who would brighten my home, and in time, I 
doubt not, soften and sweeten those views of the world that are naturally 
formed by a middle-aged man living alone and in privacy. What can I 
offer you in return? Not much—except the opportunity of adding one 
more to the many good deeds that seem to be the chief occupation of your 
life. And I should be glad if you would let me help you in that way, and 
give you the aid of advice which might, perhaps, temper your generosity 
and apply it to its best uses. Youare aware that I have no occupation— 
and scarcely a hobby ; I should make it my occupation, my constant en- 
deavour and pleasure, to win and secure your affection, to make the 
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ordinary little cares and duties of life, in which you take so great an 
interest, smooth and pleasant to you. In short, I should try to make 
you happy ; not in auy frantic and wild way, but by the exercise of a care, 
and affection, and guardianship by which I hope we should both profit. 
May I point out, also, that, as a married woman, you would have much 
more influence among the poorer families in the village who take up so 
much of your attention; and you would be removed, too, if I may men- 
tion such a thing, from certain unhappy circumstances which I fear trouble 
you greatly at times. But perhaps I should not have referred to this ; 
I would rather seek to press my claim on the ground of the happiness you 
would thereby confer on others, which I know to be your chief object in 
life. 

‘‘T have not said half what I intended to say; but I must not fatigue 
you. Perhaps you will give me an opportunity of telling you personally 
what I think of yourself, for I cannot bring myself to write it in bald 
words ; and if you should be in doubt, give me the benefit of the doubt, 
and let me explain. I do not ask you for a hurried answer; but I should 
be glad if, out of the kindness of all your ways, you would send me one 
line soon, merely to say that I have not offended you. 

‘‘T am, my dear Miss Rosewarne, yours most sincerely, 

«¢ RicuarD Roscorwa.” 


‘‘Oh! what must I do, mother?” the girl cried. ‘Is it all true that 
he says?” 

‘“‘ My dear child, there is a great deal of common sense in the letter,” 
the mother replied, calmly; ‘‘ but you needn’t decide all at once. Take 
plenty of time. I suppose you don’t dislike Mr. Roscorla?” 

“Oh, not at all—not at all! But then, to marry him ag 

‘¢ If you don’t wish to marry him, no harm is done,’’ Mrs. Rosewarne 
said. ‘‘I cannot advise you, Wenna. Your own feelings must settle 
the question. But you ought to be very proud of the offer, any way; 
and you must thank him properly; for Mr. Roscorla is a gentleman, al- 
though he is not as rich as his relations, and it is a great honour he has 
done you. Dear me, but I mustn’t advise. Of course, Wenna, if you were 
in love with any one—if there was any young man about here whom you 
would like to marry—there would be no need for you to be frightened 
about what Mr. Roscorla says of young folks being in love. It is a trying 
time, to be sure. It has many troubles. Perhaps, after all, a quiet and 
peaceful life is better, especially for you, Wenna, for you were always quiet 
and peaceful, and if any trouble came over you it would break your heart. 
I think it would be better for you if you were never tried in that way, 
Wenna.” 

The girl rose, with a sigh. 

“Not that it is my advice, Wenna,” said the mother. ‘‘ But you 
are of that nature, you see. If you were in love with a young man, 
you would be his slave. If he ceased to care for you, or were cruel to 
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you, it would kill you, my dear. Well, you see, here is a man who would 
be able to take care of you, and of your sister Mabyn, too, if anything 
happened to your father or me; and he would make much of you, I 
have no doubt, and be very kind to you. You are not like other girls, 
Wenna x 

‘‘T know that, mother,” said the girl, with a strange sort of smile 
that just trembled on the verge of tears. ‘They can’t all be as plain as 
I am.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! You make a great mistake if you think 
that men only care for doll-faces—as Mr. Roscorla says, that fancy does 
not last long after marriage, and then men begin to ask whether their 
wives are clever, and amusing, and well-informed, and so on. What I 
meant was, that most girls could run the gauntlet of that sort of love that 
Mr. Roscorla describes, and suffer little if they made a mistake. But 
there’s no shell about you, Wenna. You are quite undefended, sensitive, 
and timid. People are deceived by your quick wit, and your cheerfulness, 
and your singing. I know better. I know that a careless word may eut 
you deeply. And dear, dear me, what a terrible time that is when all your 
life seems to hang on the way a word is spoken ! ” 

The girl crossed over to a small side-table, on which there was a 
writing-desk. 

“But mind, Wenna,” said her mother, with a return of anxiety, 
‘‘ mind I don’t say that to influence your decision. Don’t be influenced 
by me. Consult your own feelings, dear. You know I think sometimes you 
undervalue yourself, and think that no one cares about you, and that 
you have no claim to be thought much of. Well, that is a great mistake, 
Wenna. You must not throw yourself away through that notion. I wish 
all the girls about were as clever and good-natured as you. But at the 
same time, you know, there are few girls I know, and certainly none about 
here, who would consider it throwing themselves away to marry Mr. 
Roscorla.” 

“ Marry Mr. Roscorla!” a third voice exclaimed, and at the same 
moment Mabyn Rosewarne entered the room. 

She looked at her mother and sister with astonishment. She saw 
that Wenna was writing, and that she was very pale. She saw a blue- 
coloured letter lying beside her. Then the proud young beauty understood 
the situation ; and with her to perceive a thing was to act on its suggestion 
there and then. 

“Our Wenna! Marry that old man! Oh, mother! how can you let 
her do such a thing ?” 

She walked right over to the small table, with a glow of indignation 
in her face, and with her lips set firm, and her eyes fall of fire; and then 
she caught up the letter, that had scarcely been begun, and tore it in a 
thousand pieces, and flung the pieces on to the floor. 

‘Oh, mother! how could you let her do it? Mr. Roscorla marcy our 
Wenna !” 
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She took two or three steps up and down the room, in a pretty passion 
ofindignation, and yet trying to keep her proud eyes free from tears. 

‘‘ Mother, if you do I'll go into a convent! I'll go to sea, and never 
come back again! I won't stop in the house—not one minute—if Wenna 
goes away!” 

“My dear child,” said the mother, patiently, ‘it is not my doing. 
You must not be so rash. Mr. Roscorla is not an old man—nothing of 
the sort ; and, if he does offer to marry Wenna, it is a great honour done 
to her, I think. She ought to be very grateful, as I hope you will be, 
Mabyn, when any one offers to marry you 

Miss Mabyn drew herself up ; and her pretty mouth lost none of its scorn. 

“And as for Wenna,” the mother said, ‘‘she must judge for her- 
self——” 

‘Oh, but she’s not fit to judge for herself! ’’ broke in the younger sister, 
impetuously. ‘‘She will do anything that anybody wants. She would 
make herself the slave of anybody. She is always being imposed on. 
Just wait a moment, and J will answer Mr. Roscorla’s letter! ”’ 

She walked over to the table again, twisted round the writing-desk, 
and quickly pulled in a chair, You would have thought that the pale, 
dark-eyed little girl on the other side of the table had no will of her own— 
that she was in the habit of obeying this beautiful young termagant of a 
sister of hers; but Miss Mabyn’s bursts of impetuosity were no match 
for the gentle patience and decision that were invariably opposed to them. 








In this instance Mr. Roscorla was not to be the recipient of a letter which - 


doubtless would have astonished him. 

‘“‘ Mabyn,” said her sister Wenna, quietly, ‘‘ don’t be foolish. I must 
write to Mr. Roscorla—but only to tell him that I have received his 
letter. Give me the pen. And will you go and ask Mrs. Borlase if she 
can spare me Jennifer for a quarter of an hour, to go up to Basset 
Cottage ?” 

Mabyn rose, silent, disappointed, and obedient, but not subdued. She 
went off to execute the errand; but as she went she said to herself, with 
her head very erect, ‘‘ Before Mr. Roscorla marries our Wenna, I will 
have a word to say to him.” 

Meanwhile Wenna Rosewarne, apparently quife calm, but with her 
hand trembling so that she could hardly hold the pen, wrote her first love- 


letter. And it ran thus :— 
“ Trelyon Arms, Tuesday afternoon. 


‘‘Drar Mr. Roscorta,—I have received your letter, and you must not 
think me offended. I will try to send you an answer to-morrow; or 
perhaps the day after, or perhaps on Friday, I will try to send you an 


answer to your letter. 
‘*T am yours sincerely, 


‘¢ MorwENNA RoSEWARNE.”’ 


She took it timidly to her mother, who smiled, and said it was a little 
incoherent. 
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“But I cannot write it again, mother,” the girl said. ‘ Will you 
give it to Jennifer when she comes ?”’ 

Little did Miss Wenna notice of the beautiful golden afternoon that 
was shining over Eglosilyan as she left the inn and stole away out to the 
rock at the mouth of the little harbour. She spoke to her many 
acquaintances as she passed, and could not have told a minute thereafter 
that she had seen them. She said a word or two to the coastguardsman 
out at the point—an old friend of hers—and then she went round to the 
seaward side of the rocks, and sat down to think the whole matter over. 
The sea was as still as a sea ina dream. ‘There was but one ship visible, 
away down in the south, a brown speck in a flood of golden haze. 

When the first startled feeling was over—when she had recovered 
from the absolute fright that so sudden a proposal had caused her—there 
was something of pride and pleasure crept into her heart to know that she 
was not quite the insignificant person she had fancied herself to be. Was 
it true, then, what he had said about her being of some use to the people 
around her? Did they really care for her? Had she really won the 
respect and approval of a man who had hitherto seemed to her suspicious 
and censorious ? 

There flashed upon her some faint picture of herself as a matron, and 
she found herself blushing and smiling at the same time to think of herself 
going round the cottages as Mrs. Roscorla, and acting the part of a little 
married woman. If marriage meant no more than that, she was not 
afraid of it; on the contrary, the prospect rather pleased her. These 
were duties she could understand. Marriage, in those idle day-dreams of 
hers, had seemed to her some vague, and distant, and awful thing ; all 
the romance, and worship, and noble self-surrender of it being far away 
from a poor little plain person, not capable of inspiring idealism in 
anybody. But this, on the other hand, seemed easily within her reach. 
She became rather amused with the picture of herself which she drew as 
Mrs. Roscorla. Her quick fancy put in little humorous touches here and 
there, until she found herself pretty nearly laughing at herself as a small 
married woman. For what did the frank-spoken heroine of that sailor- 
ballad say to her lover? If he would be faithful and kind, 


Nor your Molly forsake, 
Still your trousers I'll wash, and your grog, too, I'll make. 


Mr. Roscorla did wear certain white garments occasionally in summer- 
time, and very smart he looked inthem. As for his grog, would she mix 
the proper quantities, as they sat together of an evening, by themselves, 
in that little parlour up at Basset Cottage ? And would she have to take 
his arm as they walked of a Sunday morning to church, up the main 
street of Eglosilyan, where all her old friends, the children, would be 
looking at her ? And would she some day, with all the airs and counsels of 
a married woman, have to take Mabyn to her arms and bid the younger 
sister have confidence, and tell her all the story of her wonder and delight 
over the new and strange love that had come into her heart? And would 
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she ask Mabyn to describe her lover; and would she act the ordinary 
part of an experienced adviser, and bid her be cautious, and ask her to 
wait until the young man had made a position in the world, and had 
proved himself prudent and sensible, and of steady mind? Or would she 
not rather fling her arms round her sister’s neck, and bid her go down on 
her knees and thank God for having made her so beautiful, and bid her 
cherish as the one good thing in all the world the strong and yearning 
love and admiration and worship of a young and wondering soul ? 

Wenna Rosewarne had been amusing herself with these pictures of 
herself as a married woman; but she was crying all the same; and 
becoming a little impatient with herself, and perhaps a trifle hysterical, 
she rose from the rocks and thought she would go home again. She had 
scarcely turned, however, when she met Mr. Roscorla himself, who had 
seen her at a distance, and followed her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tur Last Loox Back. 


Mr. Roscorta may be recommended to ladies generally, and to married 
men who are haunted by certain vague and vain regrets, as an excellent 
example of the evils and vanity of club-life. He was now a man approach- 
ing fifty, careful in dress and manner, methodical in habit, and grave of 
aspect, living out a not over-enjoyable life in a solitary little cottage, and 
content to go for his society to the good folks of the village inn. But 
five-and-twenty years before he had been a gay young fellow about town, a 
pretty general favourite, clever in his way, free with his money, and 
possessed of excellent spirits. He was not very wealthy, to be sure; his 
father had left him certain shares in some sugar-plantations in Jamaica, 
but the returns periodically forwarded to him by his agents were 
sufficient for his immediate wants. He had few cares, and he seemed on 
the whole to have a pleasant time of it. On disengaged evenings he 
lounged about his club, and dined with one or other of the men he 
knew, and then he played billiards till bed-time. Orhe would have nice 
little dinner-parties at his rooms; and, after the men had changed their 
coats, would have a few games at whist, perhaps finishing up with a little 
spurt ofunlimited loo. In the season he went to balls, and dinners, and 
parties of all sorts, singling out a few families with pretty daughters for 
his special attentions, but careful never to commit himself. When every 
cne went from town he went too, and in the autumn and winter months 
be had a fair amount of shooting and hunting, guns and horses alike and 
willingly furnished by his friends. 

Once, indeed, he had taken a fancy that he ought to do something, 
and he went and read law a bit, and ate some dinners, and got called to 
the Bar. He even went the length of going on Circuit; but either he 
travelled by coach, or fraternised with a solicitor, or did something 
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objectionable : at all events his Circuit mess fined him: he refused to pay 
the fine, threw the whole thing up, and returned to his club, and its 
carefully-ordered dinners, and its friendly game of sixpenny and eighteen- 
penny pool. 

Of course he dressed, and acted, and spoke just as his fellows did, and 
gradually from the common talk of smoking-rooms imbibed a vast amount of 
nonsense. He knew that such and such a statesman professed particular 
opinions only to keep in place and enjoy the loaves and fishes. He could 
tell you to a penny the bribe given to the editor of the Times by a foreign 
Government for a certain series of articles. As for the stories he heard and 
repeated of all manner of noble families, they were many of them doubtless 
true, and they were nearly all unpleasant; but then the tale that would 
have been regarded with indifference if told about an ordinary person, grew 
lambent with interest when it was told about a commonplace woman 
possessed of a shire and a gaby crowned with a coronet. There was no 
malice in these stories; only the young men were supposed to know 
everything about the private affairs of a certain number of families no 
more nearly related to them than their washerwoman. 

He was unfortunate, too, in a few personal experiences. He was a 
fairly well-intentioned young man, and, going home one night, was moved 
to pity by the sobbing and exclamations of a little girl of twelve, whose 
mother was drunk and tumbling about the pavement. The child could 
not get her mother to go home, and it was now past midnight. Richard 
Roscorla thought he would interfere, and went over the way and helped 
the woman to her feet. He had scarcely done so when the virago turned 
on him, shouted for help, accused him of assaulting her, and finally hit 
him straight between the eyes, nearly blinding him, and causing him to 
keep his chambers for three weeks. After that he gave up the lower 
classes. 

Then a gentleman who had been his bosom friend at Eton, and 
who had carried away with him so little of the atmosphere of that 
institution that he by-and-by abandoned himself to trade, renewed his 
acquaintance with Mr. Roscorla, and besought him to join him in a little 
business transaction. He only wanted a few thousand pounds to secure 
the success of a venture that would make both their fortunes. Young 
Roscorla hesitated. Then his friend sent his wife, an exceedingly pretty 
woman, and she pleaded with such sweetness and pathos that she actually 
carried away a cheque for the amount in her beautiful little purse. A 
couple of days after Mr. Roscorla discovered that his friend had suddenly 
left the country; that he had induced a good many people to lend him 
money to start his new enterprise ; and that the beautiful lady whom he 
had sent to plead his cause was a wife certainly, but not his wife. She 
was, in fact, the wife of one of the swindled creditors, who bore her loss 
with greater equanimity than he showed in speaking of his departed 
money. Young Roscorla laughed, and said to himself that a man who 
wished to have any knowledge of the world must be prepared to pay for it. 

VoL. xxx.—no. 176. 6. 
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The loss of the money, though it pressed him hardly for a few years, 
and gave a fright to his father’s executors, did not trouble him much; 
for, in company with a good many of the young fellows about, he had 
given himself up to one of the most pleasing delusions which even club- 
life has fostered. It was the belief of those young men that in England 
there are a vast number of young ladies of fortune who are so exceed- 
ingly anxious to get married, that any decent young fellow of fair appear- 
ance and good manners has only ‘+o bide his time in order to be provided 
for for life. Accordingly Mr. Roscorla and others of his particular set 
were in no hurry to take a wife. They waited to see who would bid most 
for them. They were not in want; they could have maintained a wife in 
a certain fashion ; but that was not the fashion in which they hoped to 
spend the rest of their days, when they consented to relinquish the joys 
and freedom of bachelorhood. Most of them, indeed, had so thoroughly 
settled in their own mind the sort of existence to which they were entitled 
—the house, and horses, and shooting necessary to them—that it was 
impossible for them to consider any lesser offer ; and so they waited from 
year to year, guarding themselves against temptation, cultivating an 
excellent taste in various sorts of luxuries, and reserving themselves 
for the grand coup which was to make their fortune. In many cases 
they looked upon themselves as the victims of the world. They had 
been deceived by this or the other woman; but now they had done 
with the fatal passion of love, its dangerous perplexities, and insincere 
romance ; and were resolved to take a sound common-sense view of life. 
So they waited carelessly, and enjoyed their time, growing in wisdom of 
a certain sort. They were gentlemanly young fellows enough ; they would 
not have done a dishonourable action for the world; they were well-bred, 
and would have said no discourteous thing to the woman they married, 
even though they hated her; they had their cold bath every morning; 
they lived soberly, if not very righteously ; and would not have asked ten 
points at billiards if they fairly thought they could have played even. The 
only thing was that they had changed their sex. They were not Perseus, 
but Andromeda; and while this poor masculine Andromeda remained 
chained to the rock of an imaginary poverty, the feminine Perseus who 
was to come in a blaze of jewels and gold to the rescue, still remained 
afar off, until Andromeda got a litile tired. 

And so it was with Mr. Richard Roscorla. He lounged about his 
club, and had nice little dinners; he went to other people’s houses, and 
dined there; with his crush-hat under his arm he went to many a dance, 
and made such acquaintances as he might; but somehow that one 
supreme chance invariably missed. He did not notice it, any more than 
his fellows. If you had asked any of them, they would still have given 
you those devil-may-care opinions about women, and those shrewd esti- 
mates of what was worth living for in the world. They did not seem to 
be aware that year after year was going by, and that a new race of 
younger men were coming to the front, eager for all sorts of pastimes, 
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ready to dance till daybreak, and defying with their splendid constitutions 
the worst champagne a confectioner ever brewed. A man who takes good 
care of himself is slow to believe that he is growing middle-aged. If the 
sitting up all night to play loo does him an injury such as he would not 
have experienced a few years before, he lays the blame of it on the brandy- 
and-soda. When two or three hours over wet turnips make his knees feel 
queer, he vows that he is in bad condition, but that a few days’ exercise 
will set him right. It was a long time before Mr. Richard Roscorla 
would admit to himself that his hair was growing grey. By this time many 
of his old friends and associates had left the club. Some had died ; 
some had made the best of a bad bargain, and married a plain country 
cousin ; none, to tell the truth, had been rescued by the beautiful heiress 
for whom they had all been previously waiting. And while these men 
went away, and while new men came into the club—young fellows with 
fresh complexions, abundant spirits, a lavish disregard of money, and an 
amazing enjoyment in drinking any sort of wine—another set of circum- 
stances came into play which rendered it more and more necessary for 
Mr. Roscorla to change his ways of life. 

He was now over forty ; his hair was grey ; his companions were mostly 
older men than himself; and he began to be rather pressed for money. 
The merchants in London who sold for his agents in Jamaica those con- 
signments of sugar and rum sent him every few months statements which 
showed that either the estates were yielding less, or the markets had 
fallen, or labour had risen—whatever it might be, his annual income was 
very seriously impaired. He could no longer afford to play half-crown 
points at whist: even sixpenny pool was dangerous; and those boxes and 
stalls which it was once his privilege to take for dowagers gifted with 
daughters, were altogether out of the question. The rent of his rooms in 
Jermyn Street was a serious matter ; all his little economies at the club 
were of little avail; at last he resolved to leave London. And then it 
was that he bethought him of living permanently at this cottage at 
Eglosilyan, which had belonged to his grandfather, and which he had 
visited from time to time during the summer months. He would con- 
tinue his club-subscription ; he would still correspond with certain of his 
friends; he would occasionally pay a flying visit to London; and down 
here by the Cornish coast he would live a healthy, economical, contented 
life. 

So he came to Eglosilyan, and took up his abode in the plain white 
cottage placed amid birch-trees on the side of the hill, and set about 
providing himself with amusement. He had a good many books, and he 
read at night over his final pipe; he made friends with the fishermen, 
and often went out with them; he took a little interest in wild plants; 
and he rode a sturdy little pony by way of exercise. He was known to 
the Trelyons, to the clergymen of the neighbourhood, and to one or two 
families living farther off; but he did not dine out much, for he could 
not well invite his host to dinner in return. His chief friends, indeed, were 
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the Rosewarnes ; and scarcely a day passed that he did not call at the inn 
and have a chat with George Rosewarné, or with his wife and daughters. 
For the rest, Mr. Roscorla was a small man, sparely built, with some- 
what fresh complexion, close-cropped grey hair and iron-grey whiskers. 
He dressed very neatly and methodically; he was fairly light and active 
in his walk; and he had a grave, good-natured smile. He was much 
improved in constitution, indeed, since he came to Eglosilyan; for that 
was not a place to let any one die of languor, or to encourage complexions 
of the colour of apple-pudding. Mr. Roscorla, indeed, had the appearance 
of a pleasant little country lawyer, somewhat finical in dress and grave 
in manner, and occasionally just a trifle supercilious and cutting in his 
speech. 

He had received Wenna Rosewarne’s brief and hurriedly-written note ; 
and if accident had not thrown her in his way, he would doubtless have 
granted her that time for reflection which she demanded. But happening 
to be out, he saw her go down towards the rocks beyond the harbour. 
She had a pretty figure, and she walked gracefully ; when he saw her at 
a distance some little flutter of anxiety disturbed his heart. That glimpse 
of her—the possibility of securing as his constant companion a girl who 
walked so daintily and dressed so neatly—added some little warmth of 
feeling to the wish he had carefully reasoned out and expressed. Tor 
the offer he had sent to Miss Wenna was the result of much calculation. 
He was half aware that he had let his youth slip by and idled away his 
opportunities ; there was now no chance of his engaging in any profession 
or pursuit; there was little chance of his bettering his condition by a rich 
marriage. What could he now offer to a beautiful young creature pos- 
sessed of fortune such as he had often looked out for, in return for herself 
and her money? Not bis grey hairs, and his asthmatic evenings in 
winter, and the fixed, and narrow, and oftentimes selfish habits and 
opinions begotten of a solitary life. Here, on the other hand, was a 
young lady of pleasing manners and honest nature, and of humble wishes 
as became her station, whom he might induce to marry him. She had 
searcely ever moved out of the small circle around her; and in it were no 
possible lovers for her. If he did not marry her, she might drift into as 
hopeless a position as his own. If she consented to marry him, would 
they not be able to live im a friendly way together, gradually winning each 
other’s sympathy, and making the world a little more sociable and 
comfortable for both ? There was no chance of his going back to the 
brilliant society in which he had once moved ; for there was no one whom 
he could expect to die and leave him any money. When he went up to 
town and spent an evening or two at his club, he found himself among 
strangers; and he could not get that satisfaction out of a solitary dinner 
that once was his. He returned to his cottage at Eglosilyan with 
some degree of resignation; and fancied he could live well enough there 
if Wenna Rosewarne would only come to relieve him from its frightful 
loneliness. 
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He blushed when he went forward to her on these rocks, and was 
exceedingly embarrassed, and could scarcely look her in the face as he 
begged her pardon for intruding on her, and hoped she would resume her 
seat. She was a little pale, and would have liked to get away, but was 
probably so frightened that she did not know how to take the step. 
Without a word, ‘she sat down again, her heart beating as-if it would 
suffocate her. Then there was a terrible pause. 

Mr. Roscorla discovered at this moment—and the shock almost be- 
wildered him—that he would have to play the part of a lover. He had 
left that out of the question. He had found it easy to dissociate love from 
marriage in writing a letter; in fact he had written it mainly to get over 
the necessity of shamming sentiment, but here was a young and sensitive 
girl, probably with a good deal of romantic nonsense in her head, and he 
was going to ask her to marry him. And just at this moment, also, a 
terrible recollection flashed in on his mind of Wenna Rosewarne’s liking 
for humour, and ofthe merry light he had often seen in her eyes, however 
demure her manner might be ; and then it occurred to him that if he did 
play the lover, she would know that he knew he was making a fool of him- 
self, and laugh at him in the safe concealment of her own room. 

‘“‘ Of course,” he said, making a sudden plunge, followed by a gasp or 
two— Of course—Miss Wenna—of course you were surprised to get my 
letter—a letter containing an offer of marriage, and almost nothing about 
affection in it. Well, there are some things one can neither write nor say 
—they have so often been the subject of good-natured ridicule that, 
that——” 

‘‘T think one forgets that,” Wenna said timidly, ‘‘if one is in earnest 
about anything.” 

‘‘ Oh, I know it is no langhing matter,” he said hastily, and conscious 
that he was becoming more and more commonplace. Oh! for one happy 
inspiration from some half-remembered drama—a mere line of poetry even ! 
He felt as if he were in court opening a dreary case, uncertain as to the 
points of his brief, and fearing that the judge was beginning to show im- 
patience. 

‘‘Miss Wenna,”’ he said, ‘‘ you know I find it very difficult to say what 
I should like to say. That letter did not tell you half—probably you 
thought it too dry and business-like. But at all events you were not 
offended ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, no,” she said, wondering how she could get away, and whether 
a precipitate plunge into the sea below her would not be the simplest plan. 
Her head, she felt, was growing giddy, and she began to hear snatches of 
‘* Wapping Old Stairs” in the roar of the waves around her. 

‘“« And of course you will think me unfair and precipitate in not giving 
you more time—if I ask you just now whether I may hope that your 
answer will be favourable. You must put it down to my anxiety; and 
although you may be inclined to laugh at that——”’ 

‘©Oh, no, Mr. Roscorla,” she said, with her eyes still looking down. 
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‘* Well, at all events, you won’t think that I was saying anything I 
didn’t believe, merely to back up my own case in that letter. I do believe 
it—I wish I could convince you as I certainly know time would convince 
you. I have seen a great deal of that wild passion which romance-writers 
talk about as a fine thing—I have seen a great deal of it in circles where 
it got full play, because the people were not restrained by the hard 
exigencies of life, and had little else to think about than falling in love and 
getting out of it again. I would not sadden you by telling you what I 
have seen as the general and principal results. The tragedies I have wit- 
nessed of the young fellows whose lives have been ruined—the women who 
have been disgraced and turned out into the world broken-hearted—why 
I dare not sully your imagination with such stories; but any one who has 
had experience of men and women, and known intimately the histories of a 
few families, would corroborate me.”’ 

He spoke earnestly ; he really believed what he said. But he did not 
explain to her that his knowledge of life was chiefly derived from the con- 
fidences of a few young men of indifferent morals, small brains, and abun- 
dant money. He had himself, by the way, been hit. For one brief year 
of madness he had given himself up to an infatuation for somebody or 
other, until his eyes were opened to his folly, and he awoke to find himself 
a sufferer in health and purse, and the object of the laughter of his friends. 
But all that was an addition to his stock of knowledge of the world. He 
grew more and more wise; and was content to have paid for his wisdom. 

‘‘My knowledge of these things may have made me suspicious,” he 
continued, ‘‘ and very often I have seen that you considered me unjust to 
people whom you knew. Well, you like missionary work, Miss Wenna, 
and I am anxious to be converted. No—no—don’t imagine I press you 
for an answer just now, I am merely adding a little to my letter.” 

‘But you know, Mr. Roscorla,” the girl said, with a meekness that 
seemed to have no sarcasm in it—‘‘ you know you have often remonstrated 
with me about my missionary work. You have tried to make me believe 
that I was doing wrongly in giving away little charities that I could afford. 
Also, that I had a superstition about self-sacrifice—although I am sure I 
don’t consider myself sacrificed.” 

He was a little embarrassed, but he said in an off-hand way :— 

‘‘ Well, speaking generally, that is what I think. I think you should 
consider yourself a little bit. Your health and comfort are of as great im- 
portance as anybody’s in Eglosilyan; and all that teaching and nursing— 
why don’t the people do it for themselves? But then, don’t you see, Miss 
Wenna, I am willing to be converted on all these points ?”’ 

It occurred to Wenna Rosewarne at this moment that a harsh person 
might think that Mr. Roscorla only wanted her to give up sacrificing her- 
self to the people of Eglosilyan, that she might sacrifice herself to him. 
And somehow there floated into her mind a suggestion of Molly’s duties— 
of the washing of clothes and the mixing of grog—and for the life of her 
she could not repress a smile. And then she grew mightily embarrassed ; 
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for Mr. Roscorla had perceived that smile, and she fancied he might be ' 
hurt, and with that she proceeded to assure him with much earnestness 

that doing good to others, in as far as she could, was in her case really and 

truly the blackest form of selfishness, that she did it only to please herself, 

and that the praises in his letter to her, and his notions as to what the 

people thought of her, were altogether uncalled-for and wrong. 

But here Mr. Roscorla got an opening, and made use of it dexterously. 
For Miss Wenna’s weak side was a great distrust of herself, and a longing 
to be assured that she was cared for by anybody, and of some little account 
in the world. To tell her that the people of Eglosilyan were without 
exception fond of her, and ready at all moments to say kind things of her, 
was the sweetest flattery to her ears. Mr. Roscorla easily perceived this, 
and made excellent use of his discovery. Ifshe did not quite believe all 
that she heard, she was secretly delighted to hear it. It hinted at the 
possible realisation of all her dreams, even though she could never be 
beautiful, rich, and of noble presence. Wenna’s heart rather inclined to 
her companion just then. He seemed to her to be a connecting link 
between her and her manifold friends in Eglosilyan ; for how had he heard 
those things, which she had not heard, if he were not in general communi- 
cation with them? He seemed to her, too, a friendly counsellor on 
whom she could rely; he was the very first, indeed, who had ever offered 
to help her in her work. 

Mr. Roscorla, glad to see that he was getting on so well, grew reckless 
somewhat and fell into a grievous blunder. He fancied that a subtle sort 
of flattery to her would be conveyed by some hinted depreciation of her 
sister Mabyn. Alas! at the first suggestion of it, allthe pleased friendli- 
ness of her face instantly vanished, and she looked at him only with a stare 
of surprise. Hesaw his error. He retreated from that dangerous ground 
precipitately ; but it needed a good deal of assiduous labour before he had 
talked her into a good humour again. 

He did not urge his suit in direct terms. But surely, he said to him- 
self, it means much if a girl allows you to talk in the most roundabout 
way of a proposal of marriage which you have made to her, without send- 
ing you off point-blank. Surely she was at least willing to be convinced 
or persuaded. Certainly, Miss Wenna could not very well get away with- 
out appearing to be rude; but atthe same time she showed no wish to 
get away. On the contrary, she talked with him in a desultory and timid 
fashion, her eyes cast down, and her fingers twisting bits of sea-pink, and 
she listened with much attention to all his descriptions of the happy life 
led by people who knew how to be good friends. 

‘¢ It is far more a matter of intention than of temper,” he said. ‘‘ When 
once two people find out the good qualities in each other, they should fix 
their faith on those, and let the others be overlooked as much as possible. 
With a little consideration, the worst of tempers can be managed ; but to 
meet temper with temper——! And then each of them should remember, 
supposing that the other is manifestly wrong at this particular moment, 
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that he or she is likely to be wrong at some othertime. but I don’t think 
there is much to be feared from your temper, Miss Wenna; and as for 
mine—I suppose I get vexed sometimes, like other people, but I don’t 
think I am bad-tempered, and I am sure I should never be bad-tempered 
toyou. I don’t think I should readily forget what I owe you for taking 
pity on a solitary old fellow like myself, if I can only persuade you to do 
that, and for being content to live a humdrum life up in that small 
cottage. By the way, do you like riding, Wenna? Has your father got 
a lady’s saddle ?”’ 

The question startled her so that the blood rushed to her face in 
a moment, and she could not answer. Was it not that very morning that 
she had been asked almost the same question by Mr. Trelyon? And while 
she was dreamily looking at an imaginative picture of her future life, calm 
and placid and commonplace, the sudden introduction into it of Harry 
Trelyon almost frightened her. The mere recalling of his name, indeed, 
shattered that magic-lantern slide, and took her back to their parting of 
the forenoon, when he left her in something of an angry fashion; or rather 
it took her still farther back—to one bright summer morning on which she 
had met young Trelyon riding over the downs to St. Gennis. We all of 
us know how apt the mind is to retain one particular impression of 
a friend’s appearance, sometimes even in the matter of dress and occu- 
pation. When we recall such and such a person, we think of a particular 
smile, a particular look; perhaps one particular incident of his or her 
life. Whenever Wenna Rosewarne thought of Mr. Trelyon, she thought 
of him as she saw him on that one morning. She was coming along the 
rough path that crosses the bare uplands by the sea; he was riding by 
another path some little distance off, and did not notice her. The boy 
was riding hard; the sunlight was on his face. He was singing aloud 
some song about the Cavaliers and King Charles. Two or three years had 
come and gone since then. She had seen Master Harry in many a mood, 
and not unfrequently ill-tempered and sulky ; but whenever she thought 
of him suddenly, her memory presented her with that picture; and it was 
a picture of a handsome English lad riding by on a summer morning, 
singing a brave song, and with all the light of youth, and hope, and 
courage shining on his face. 

She rose quickly, and with a sigh, as if she had been dreaming for a 
time, and forgetting for a moment the sadness of the world. 

‘‘Oh, you asked about a saddle,” she said in a matter-of-fact way. 
‘* Yes, I think my father has one. I think I must be going home now, 
Mr. Roscorla.” 

‘*No, not yet,” he said in a pleading way. ‘Give me a few more 
minutes. I mayn’t have another chance before you make up your mind ; 
and then, when that is done, I suppose it is all over, so far as persuasion 
goes. What I am most anxious about is that you should believe there is 
more affection in my offer than I have actually conveyed in words. Don’t 
imagine it is merely a commonplace bargain I want you to enter into. I 
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hope, indeed, that in time I shall win from you something warmer than 
affection, if only you give me the chance. Now, Wenna, won't you 
give me some word of assurance—some hint that it may come all 
right ?”’ 

She stood before him, with her eyes cast down, and remained silent 
for what seemed to him a strangely long time. Was she bidding good-by 
to all the romantic dreams of her youth—to that craving in a girl’s heart 
for some firm and sure ideal of manly love, and courage, and devotion to 
which she can cling through good report and bad report? Was she 
reconciling herself to the plain and common ways of the married life placed 
before her? She said at length, in a low voice: 

‘* You won't ask me to leave Eglosilyan?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly not,” he said, eagerly. ‘* And you will see how I will try 
to join you in all your work there, and how much easier and pleasanter it 
will be for you, and how much more satisfactory for all the people around 
you.” 

She put out her hand timidly, her eyes still cast down. 

‘* You will be my wife, Wenna ?” 

*¢ Yes,”’ she said. 

Mr. Roscorla was conscious that he ought at this supreme moment in 
a man’s life to experience a strange thrill of happiness. He almost waited 
for it; but he felt instead a very distinct sense of embarrassment in not 
knowing what to do or say next. He supposed that he ought to kiss her, 
but he dared not. As he himself had said, Wenna Rosewarne was so fine 
and shy that he shrank from wounding her extreme sensitiveness, and to 
step forward and kiss this small and gentle creature, who stood there with 
her pale face faintly flushed and her eyes averted—why, it was impossible. 
He had heard of girls, in wild moments of pleasure and persuasion, 
suddenly raising their tear-filled eyes to their lovers’ face, and signing 
away their whole existence with one full, passionate, and yearning kiss. 
But to steal a kiss from this calm little girl! He felt he should be acting 
the part of a jocular ploughboy. 

‘‘ Wenna,” he said at length, ‘‘ you have made me very happy. Iam 
sure you will never repent your decision; at least I shall do my best to 
make you think you have done right. And, Wenna, I have to dine with 
the Trelyons on Friday evening ; would you allow me to tell them some- 
thing of what has happened ?”’ 

“The Trelyons!” she repeated, looking up in a startled way. 

It was of evil omen for this man’s happiness that the mere mention of 
that word turned this girl, who had just been yielding up her life to him, 
into a woman as obdurate and unimpressionable as a piece of marble. 

‘‘ Mr. Roscorla,” she said, with a certain hard decision of voice, ‘I 
must ask you to give me back that promise I made. I forgot—it was too 
hurried ; why would you not wait ?” 

He was fairly stupefied. 

‘Mr. Roscorla,” she said, with almost something of petulant im- 
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patience in her voice, ‘‘ you must let me go now; I am quite tired out. 
I will write to you to-morrow or next day, as I promised.”’ 

She passed him and went on, leaving him unable to utter a word of 
protest. But she had only gone a few steps when she returned, and held 
out her hand, and said : 

‘**T hope I have not offended you? It seems that I must offend every- 
body now; but I am a little tired, Mr. Roscorla.”’ 

There was just the least quiver about her lips; and as all this was a 
profound mystery to him, he fancied he must have tiréd her out, and he 
inwardly called himself a brute. 

‘‘ My dear Wenna,” he said, ‘‘ you have not offended me—you have 
not really. It is I who must apologize to you. I am so sorry I should 
have worried you; it was very inconsiderate. Pray take your own time 
about that letter.” 

So she went away, and passed round to the other side of the rocks, and 
came in view of the small winding harbour, and the mill, and the inn. 
Far away up there, over the cliffs, were the downs on which she had met 
Harry Trelyon that summer morning, as he rode by, singing in the mere 
joyousness of youth, and happy and pleased with all the world. She could 
hear the song he was singing then; she could see the sunlight that was 
shining on his face. It appeared to her to be long ago. This girl was but 
eighteen years of age, and yet, as she walked down towards Eglosilyan, 
there was a weight on her heart that seemed to tell her she was growing 
old. 

And now the western sky was red with the sunset, and the rich 
light burned along the crests of the hills, on the golden furze, the purple 
heather, and the deep-coloured rocks. The world seemed al! ablaze up 
there ; but down here, as she went by the harbour and crossed over the 
bridge by the mill, Eglosilyan lay pale and grey in the hollow ; and even 
the great black wheel was silent. 
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St. Chomas. 
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From Trebizond, Asia Minor, Turkey, to St. Thomas, Danish Antilles, 
West Indies, is a distance of one hundred and six geographical degrees of 
longitude West, and of twenty-four degrees of latitude South ; besides some 
odd minutes, the exact number of which may be determined by reference, 
say, to Keith Johnston’s ‘‘ Royal Atlas.”’ Not a full third of the circumfer- 
ence of the globe in one direction, and little more than a ninth in the 
other. But insignificant as these distances may appear on a map, especi- 
ally one of Mercator’s delusive projection, they are in reality immense. 
Their true measurement is not by miles, but by centuries ; not by geogra- 
phical, but by cosmical lines; by those, in fact, that divide the oldest of 
the Old World from the newest of the New. 

With Xenophon and Arrian for its chroniclers, broken Roman sculp- 
tures and crumbling Byzantine walls for its memorials, Pontic tombs 
excavated in its rocks, and the mosque in which Mahomet the Conqueror 
said his thanksgiving prayer, the Te Deum of Islam, crowning its heights, 
Trebizond is old enough in all conscience ; nor do its wide-trousered, cross- 
legged shopkeepers, its veiled women, its mangy dogs, and its dark patches 
of cypress grove over Turkish-lettered tombstones, each inscribed with 
‘‘He is the Eternal,” suggest much idea of change. Indeed, its extreme 
easterly, that is most out-of-the-way, position in the most unprogres- 
sive of all empires, that is Turkey, might alone furnish sufficient warrant 
that the refuge of the Ten Thousand is in no imminent danger of becom- 
ing modernised. Nor is it; my word for the fact. 

Sunrise may be never so lovely, but sunset moves us more; and a 
farewell to the old calls up a deeper response in our nature than a welcome 
to the young. I have left it, amid the chill grey shades of an April even- 
ing, the late almost wintry April of those regions ; and I have no wish to 
see again that still, mist-shrouded line of mountain-cape and dark forest ; 
no desire to climb again that rock-hewn ascent, to tread those rough- 
paven streets, and receive the obsequious salaams of the wide-robed, 
bearded inhabitants, who rise up Eastern fashion to greet the official 
badge as it passes by. 

The British lion and unicorn have disappeared from over the door of 
my little garden-surrounded house; Turkish children, very dirty, I make 
no doubt (for the laws of ablution do not seem obligatory on the juve- 
nile faithful), play about the entrance. Turkish slippers strew the hall ; 
against the latticed windows of what was once my sitting room, now trans- 
formed—a most poetic, most prosaic, thought!—into a Turkish harem 
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apartment, moon-faced Turkish beauties flatten their lovely noses, as they 
gaze, if they care to do so, on the grey Byzantine walls of the Comnenian 
fortress across the opposite ravine. My negro groom, the best gereed- 
player in the province, has, I hear, settled down into the quiet proprietor 
of a small coffee-house by the beach; my Turkoman attendants have trans- 
ferred the pistols and daggers with which they loved to skewer their 
voluminous waist-bands to the service of other masters. ‘Town, castle, 
market-place, inhabitants, house, garden, friends, dependants, all have 
retreated into the lessening proportions of remote perspective ; new figures, 
new landscapes, thrust them daily further and further off across the gulf 
of life-long distance and separation. Yet they have each and all of them 
an abiding place in not ungrateful recollection, and a good wish for the 
long and undisturbed continuance of their contented stagnation ; from the 
Tatar-eyed, wool-capped driver who lounges purposeless in the miry Meidan 
beside his crouching camel, to the drowsy pasha who languidly extends a 
be-ringed hand for the scrap of dirty paper on which is scrawled, for the 
fiftieth time, the long-unanswered petition, They all belong, more than 
they themselves know, to the world’s great past; and the past, be it what 
it may, hasin it a charm denied to the present. ‘Say not,” vainly 
preaches the old Chaldzanised rabbi who has assumed the name, but not, 
if scholars are right, the style and dialect of the Son of David, “say 
not thou what is the cause that the former days were better than these.” 
Why not ? most venerable Babylonian. Is it that the former days were 

reality no better than the present, rather worse ? That a six-pound 
franchise is in very fact an improvement, penny papers a gain, and steam- 
engines a blessing? Or is it that the old printingless, steamless, Bright 
and Gladstoneless times were really the best? and the ery of ‘God 
Save King Solomon!’ more to the purpose than the triumphant shout of 
a Beales and a Beales-led multitude over the demolished railings of Hyde 
Park? Truly I know not, nor perhaps did either the Hebrew Chaldean 
moraliser. Let us take the world as we find it; speed, however regretfully, 
the parting guest ; and get ready a cheerful countenance, as best we may, 
to greet the coming. 

Farewell, then, the Old World, and welcome the New; nay, even the 
newest of the new, West Indian St. Thomas. No chroniclers need we 
consult here, for there is next to nothing to chronicle; no voluminous 
historical records, where there is hardly any history to record. Scarce 
visited towards the close of his career by Columbus, scornfully abandoned 
by Spain, that only just condescended to bestow on them from a distance 
the title of ‘* Virgin,” equivalent in this particular instance, I suppose, to 
‘‘ Barren,”’ Islands, these smallest, driest, rockiest of the diminutive, 
rocky, arid, lesser Antilles remeined for a century and a half after the 
mighty world-seeker had turned away from them wholly untenanted, or 
at best the chance resting-place of buccaneering adventurers, unannexed 
by any nationality, unsheltered by any flag. The very Caribs, the ques- 
tionable authors of some undeciphered scratchings on a sea-side cliff or 
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two, had left them ; and no European, no African, had cared to enter on 
the abandoned heritage. So late as 1650 St. Thomas lay as unclaimed by 
any of the respectabilities of the world as Oliver Twist, or Ginx’s Baby at 
the workhouse door—better off, indeed, than those remarkable infants, in 
that it was already possessed somehow of a name, the identical one that 
it yet bears ; though who conferred on it that distinction has remained an 
unanswered question in the catechism of history. 

At last—it was in a.p. 1657—those most sedentary, most erratic of 
mortals, the Dutch, tentatively anchored their broad-built ships in the 
best of West Indian harbours, and took possession for their own of the 
forty square miles of rock in the centre of which that harbour is set like a 
green-blue turquoise in a rusty iron ring. Ten years Dutch bales lum- 
bered the beach ; and Dutch merchant sailors, under an embryo Dutch 
Government, sat meditative beside. But after much consumption of 
tobacco, scheedam, and thought in the monotonous contemplation of 
dried-up bushes and brown rock, the Hollanders came to the conclusion 
that Java, Ceylon, and the Eastern Indies offered better investments 
for their painstaking enterprise than the Western; and in 1667 the 
gallant Batavian tubs sailed slowly but not reluctantly away, just as 
the semi-piratical flag of St. George and merry England speckled the 
offing of St. Thomas. 

So the island changed masters, and the ‘‘ oath of British commerce” 
replaced awhile the corresponding guttural expletives of Dutch trade. But 
the quicker workings of the English brain, the naturally sluggish Teuto- 
nic fibre of which is, as no less an authority than Mr. Matthew Arnold 
assures us, abnormally stimulated into incongruous activity by a lucky 
aspersion of brisker Celtic blood, required scarce five years to solve 
the problem that the Batavian intellect had with difficulty accomplished 
in ten. Like their predecessors, however, the new-comers solved it with 
a negative—a wistaken solution, as subsequent events have proved—and in 
1671 the British ensign too fluttered off to larger and more fertile isles. 

‘“‘ Tarde venientibus ossa”’ is a hemistich not less applicable to the 
great banquet that Nature spreads before her children, than to the monkish 
refectory of the middle ages. Thus it was with the West Indies, where 
the late-arriving Danes, long after the more enterprising first-comers, 
Spanish, English, and French, had divided among themselves every fleshy 
tit-bit, were fain to put up with the scraggy virginal bones of the least 
among the lesser Antilles for their share. Of St. Croix, popularly known 
as Santa Cruz, an island larger and of better promise than St. Thomas, to 
the south of which it lies at a distance of about forty miles, these Scandi- 
navian Berserkers—to borrow a flower of nomenclature from popular 
rhetoric—had indeed already, after a sharp struggle with Spanish and 
French rivals, taken possession; and now, in 1672, seeing St. Thomas 
absolutely vacant, and a first-rate harbour, if nothing else, ready to hand, 
they appropriated the Dutch-and-English-deserted island. 

I do not envy the feelings of his Excellency the gallant Iversen when 
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welcomed as the first Danish governor over forty square miles of volcanic 
rock by the only surviving inhabitants, the melancholy wood-pigeons and 
sinister land-crabs, of St. Thomas. Nor do I envy the negro slaves who 
first toiled at clearing bush and levelling stony ground enough to make space 
for the diminutive square fort and incipient town of ‘ Charlotte-Amalia.” 
Let us hope that Mark Tapley’s mantle descended by some fortunate 
anachronism on Danes and Africans alike, and enwrapped them in a 
double fold of jollity as they took possession of their new isle of Eden in 
its dark-purple sphere of sea. 

Sixty years have passed, and half Danish half Dutch—for the perse- 
vering Hollanders had returned to their first love, but this time under the 
unassuming guise of a trading Brandenburg company—St. Thomas un- 
eventfully carries on its little trade with its wealthier neighbours, besides 
affording a convenient shelter in its harbour to storm-driven ships, and a 
place of refit to the damaged victims of the West Indian cyclones. This 
avowedly : perhaps, too, not a little business was done, though less openly, 
in the wrecking, smuggling, privateering, and buccaneering lines; for be- 
sides the principal harbour there is many a deep calm creek and quiet 
cove in the island where a cargo could be landed, a bargain struck, or a 
sloop equipped without any need of incurring the troublesome enquiries of 
‘¢ whence and whither,” where flags and titles might pass unquestioned, 
and mutual profit hoodwink the Argus eyes of any over-prying official. 
And if Frenchmen, Spaniards, or even English suffered by these little 
transactions, were they not at liberty to go and do likewise on their own 
account? It was the good old West Indian usage, and international law 
had not yet found a passage to the Caribbean archipelago. Such were the 
occupations of merchants and traders ; meanwhile other colonists busied 
themselves with less venturesome pursuits on land, and the scanty soil of 
St. Thomas was cajoled, by dint of care and hard labour, into yielding a 
modicum of sugar, though surpassed in this respect by its sister island 
called of St. John. A narrow arm of sea, so narrow that an Enfield rifle 
would easily select and reach its victim across the rippling strait, divides 
or unites the fronting coasts. Each at this time owned a dense slave- 
population, regarded by the comparatively small caste of colonists and 
planters much as the Israelites of old were by their Egyptian taskmasters, 
and ruled over by a penal code of more than Pharaonic atrocity. But in 
1778 the sight of their own increasing numbers quickened the long-stifled 
exasperation of the Africans into a hope of revenge, and a revolt was con- 
certed between the bondsmen of either island. Ineffective in St. Thomas, 
it broke out with deadly result among the wilder mountains of St. John; 
the little Danish garrison, taken by surprise, was soon cut to pieces, and 
the island lay at the mercy of the negroes, who, having never experienced 
any themselves, now showed none. Every house was burnt, every estate 
ravaged, every white man fled or perished; and through all the blood- 
stained catalogue which enumerates earth’s wrong avenged by wrong, 
infamous oppression, and mad retaliation, few pages are redder than these. 
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For six months the insurgents held out against the forces sent against them 
from St. Thomas, till at last, after many vicissitudes of savage warfare, 
French assistance, invoked from the neighbouring islands by the panic- 
stricken Danes, turned the scale in the favour of European skill; the 
Africans were reduced not to submission but to suicide, and four hundred 
self-slain corpses were found by the victorious whites on one spot alone. 
And in truth those, happily the greater number, of the vanquished who 
thus opened for themselves with their own hands that only sure gate of 
freedom, death, did wisely and well ; their less fortunate prisoner-comrades 
did not pass that gate till after tortures that few writers now would dare 
so much as to describe. Eastern Governments, Mahometan caliphs, and 
sultans have been accused, and not altogether unjustly, of frequent and 
wanton cruelty; but no Arab, Turk, or even Persian but would have 
shrunk back aghast from the cold-blooded, torment-devising atrocity of the 
triumphant Dutch and Danish slaveowners. The awful hurricane that a 
few weeks later devastated the island of St. Thomas could not with all its 
rain-torrents wash out the red stains of those hideous executions. 

Thirty years more passed unrecorded for good or evil alike; till in 
1764 the Royal Edict of Copenhagen that rendered the harbour of St. 
Thomas a free port inaugurated a new era—that of commerce, merchandise, 
and prosperity. 

Followed the struggle of the. New World, then awaking, province 
after province, into self-consciousness and independent life; and the 
Danish island, neutral, central, and marked out by Nature herself as the 
one haven of refuge for the countless sails that speckle these tornado- 
swept seas, reaped directly and indirectly a full and ever-increasing 
share of the golden harvest that was being planted the while on other 
lands in the blood of the labourers. ‘The resort of countless cruisers, 
half privateer, half pirate ; the mart of men who, under colour of serving 
national interests, advanced their own; the favourite exchange for shoddy 
supply contracts; the chartered meet for unscrupulous speculators in 
dubious prizes and blockade-runnings, St. Thomas soon acquired a new 
importance ; and with it a character that, however disguised or modified 
by more orderly times, and the necessity of cloaking illegal gains under 
forms of law, has never wholly left the place. 

Soon after the American war, the revolutionary shock that upset so 
many European thrones made itself felt through their far-off dependencies 
in the Caribbean Sea; and St. Thomas came in among the rest for a share 
in the vicissitudes of which Denmark had so large and so disastrous a 
part. For a short time in 1801, and again in 1807, England held with 
a careless grasp a post the commercial value of which she might have 
easily estimated from the flourishing condition in which she found it ; but 
blind in 1815, as on so many other occasions, to her own best interests, 
she a third time abandoned it, as she had first done when it was a mere 
barren rock a hundred and fifty years before ; and the white cross ‘‘ Dan- 
nebrog ”’ again floated over fort and harbour. 
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From that date to the present, the annals of St. Thomas are made up 
of export, import, commissions, smuggling, bill-broking, discounting, 
pilfering, and the ordinary vicissitudes of credit-commerce conducted on 
the unstable basis of New-World speculation. Meanwhile, the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, tardily wrung from, rather than conceded by, their Danish 
masters in 1848, gave the finishing stroke to the already declining sugar 
cultivation of the island; for what human being, however black, would, 
if his own free choice were given him, remain to toil at the lowest pos- 
sible wages on the estates of a planter, while a single day’s work among 
the shipping in the harbour might bring him higher gains than a whole 
week of spade and hoe? Negroes are not far-sighted, but have ordinarily 
a remarkably acute vision for what lies immediately before their ugly flat 
noses. So the canes, which nothing but high-pressure slave-labour could 
ever possibly have made a paying crop of in this uncongenial soil, dis- 
appeared as if by enchantment, to be replaced with as magical a celerity— 
for the cycle of tropical vegetation is a swift one—by scrubby bush, frangi- 
pane, aloe, cactus, and every thorny and prickly thing ‘‘ for which we may 
thank Adam.’”’ And thus matters have, in the main, gone their course 
up to the present day. 

Shall we add how, in 1867, the American eagle cast a longing eye on 
this sea-girt morsel ? and how the majesty of Denmark, not less eager 
for I forget how many millions of dollars, dangled the tempting bait 
before the republican bird, till it was thought to be a bargain between 
them; only when it came to payment, the greenbacks were not forth- 
coming, and one more repudiation of agreement was noted in Jonathan’s 
account-book ? Or shall we chronicle the hurricanes of 1819, 1833, 1867, 
and 1871; or depict the terrors of the earthquake plus sea-wave that, 
on the third of the above-assigned dates, made such a mark upon the 
imaginations of the inhabitants of St. Thomas? Enough; the stars and 
the stripes have not yet supplanted the Dannebrog on the fort heights, 
and, except a headless palm or two, few traces of a cyclone outlast a 
twelvemonth ; at any rate, none appear in view as we exchange the glossy 
blackness of Heaven and the Challenger best know how many thousand 
fathoms of the pure Atlantic depths outside for the muddy green of shallow 
waters and an uncleanly harbour. 

‘* Charlotte-Amalia” is, so old Danish maps inform us, the name 
of the town; and perhaps the gods still call it so; only, like the old 
knight’s song in Alice’s ‘‘ Wonderland,” or ‘‘ Looking-glass ’—I am not 
sure which, neither of those authentic narratives forming part of my 
travelling library, the more’s the pity—it is called quite differently among 
mortals, in whose vocabulary it has appropriated to itself the apostolic- 
sounding designation of the entire island. But, whatever its name, the 
town looks pretty enough from the prow of the steamer as we pass between 
the lighthouse on our right and the two-gun fort on our left, and make for 
our anchorage; though an officer of the E'lbe—sociable and chatty, as 
most of the R.M.S.P. Company’s officers are—informs me, as I gaze upon 
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it, that it shows still prettier when seen from the stern of the boat. I can 
readily believe him; for the same glance that tells me in the first half- 
minute whatever there is to like in the town of St. Thomas, tells me also 
what there is not. 

Part on, part between three buttress-like pyramidical spurs which run 
down seaward almost to the water's edge from a high knife-ridge of red- 
disk-brown bush-sprinkled hills, there stand, crowded together, about 
fifteen hundred white-walled, red-roofed, green-shuttered houses, one 
rather bigger, another smaller, than its neighbour; but all without more 
method or order in their juxtaposition than that observable in a chance 
human crowd, each house having apparently jostled itself into the midst, 
and occupied the first piece of ground on which it could secure a footing, 
selfishly regardless of any other consideration. The next object of each 
appears to have been which should display the greatest number of win- 
dows. A Danish Pitt might from the taxation of those apertures alone 
clear off half the national debt of Denmark, wh&tever its amount. Every 
window presents instead of glass—a substance rarely employed here in the 
form of panes, and indeed superfluous in so mild a climate—Venetian 
jalousies of the conventional green, besides a pair of stout wooden shutters, 
to be closed and barred at the first threat of a hurricane, not else. For 
of nightly thieves, housebreakers, and villanous ‘centre-bits” there is 
little fear, partly owing to the efliciency of the Danish town-police, partly 
to the character of the islanders themselves, of whom more hereafter. As 
to the houses themselves, a few—very few—of them are solidly built ; 
red brick picked out with plaster, of which last-named material, eked out 
with lath and rubble, far the greater number wholly consist ; some are 
even mere wooden barracks, spacious, ugly, and insecure to see. Wood 
or otherwise, almost all these dwellings prove on a near inspection to be 
trumpery run-up constructions, with thin walls baking in the blazing sun, 
shallow unprotective roof-caves, and the majority without a verandah of 
any sort. Only here and there some more pretentious mansion—the large, 
ungainly edifice recently erected as Government House, for instance—has 
pushed out—Heaven save the mark !—a cast-iron balcony, as gly as any 
that ever figured at Hammersmith or on the Brompton Road. Worse yet 
are the churches; the so-called English, i.e. Colono-Episcopalian, being 
of ante-Puginian Gothic, hideous enough in any latitude, absolutely mon- 
strous in this; the Dutch Reformed, or Presbyterian, is the heaviest 
plaster Doric ; the Moravian Chapel a large shapeless barn; and the 
Danish, or Lutheran Church, a simple nondescript. 

An East Indian bungalow, a Brazilian cathedral, even a Turkish resi- 
dence in Upper Egypt, each tells in its outline, and yet more in its details, 
something either of the architectural traditions peculiar to the race that 
erected it, or of prudent adaptation to a new climate ; or, it may be, of both. 
Hence, in looking on buildings like these, we at once perceive that their 
architects, whether Portuguese, Turks, or English, had fully determined to 
make the country they came to govern or to colonise their own home in the 
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fullest sense of the word ; nor yet, while modifying, to renounce altogether 
the hereditary and almost typical peculiarities of their original nationality. 
St. Thomas, on the contrary, is in its general character neither Danish 
nor Dutch nor anything else ; it is an aggregation of lodgers and lodging- 
houses, nothing more ; English, Scotch, Spanish, French, Italian, Ameri- 
ean, architects, inhabitants—the only object they have had, one and all, 
in settling here, has been that of making as much money as they could 
from the business of the place, and then being off as quick as possible. 
Their stay in the island is a mere temporary makeshift, a commercial 
arrangement, and their dwellings are naturally enough in accordance with 
their scheme of life. 

Pleasanter objects to look at are the little cottage-houses where mu- 
latto, or, as they prefer being called, ‘‘ coloured,” families] make their 
nests. Bright-painted wooden boxes, green or blue, all made up to out- 
ward appearance of doors, windows, and galleries, but well sheltered from 
the brooding heat by projecting roofs, wide verandahs, and flowering 
tropical trees, planted wherever the rocky soil will allow a root to hold, 
they harmonise well with the climate, and give correct indication of a 
comparatively settled population for their inhabitants. These last are 
chiefly clerks, artisans, skilled workmen, and the like, some born in the 
island itself, others natives of Tortola, Antigua, Barbadoes, Porto Rico, 
and the like. Their number is more than double that of the Kuropean- 
born colonists. A gay, active, and improvident set, they at least know 
how to live; the West Indian archipelago is their home; they have no 
other ; they are part and parcel of the island; to its conditions they suit 
the circumstances of their existence, and make the best of climate and 
everything else. Cross-breeds and the Europeans together amount to 
a third or so of the entire population of St. Thomas; but the two castes 
do not socially coalesce, and the aims and sentiments of the one have 
little in common with those of the other. 

Scattered round the outskirts of the town, and jotted, where one least 
expects to find them, among the mango-trees and guava-bushes of the open 
country, small wattled or boarded cabins, each hardly bigger than a sentry- 
box, but by no means equally compact in its construction, give shelter to 
negro families. Free men now, and ready enough to work, to gain, and 
to squander too; unwilling only, partly owing to the hated and still fresh 
reminiscences of slavery, partly from their own natural instability of cha- 
racter, to enter into long engagements or to pledge their labour before- 
hand, these darkies constitute about two-thirds of the inhabitants of the 
island. Their shirts and trousers are more or less of European cut; 
but, dress and language apart, they differ in hardly any respect from 
their free brethren in Syria or Turkey. Mahometans there, they have 
here adapted Christianity, some one fashion, some another, according 
to that patronised by their former masters; but, Christian or Moslem, 
of dogma for itself they have little care; their creed is emotional only, 
and perhaps not much the worse for being so. Their huts, too, are the 
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most genuinely tropical objects of West Indian domestic architecture. 
I have seen the exact likenesses of them in Nubia and Yemen. 

And the Danes ? Well; if St. Thomas be, so far as the European 
population is concerned, a mere lodging-house, the Danes here act the 
part of the lodging-house keepers, neither more nor less. Like the rest, 
they resign themselves to live in hired dwellings; they collect customs 
and taxes, keep up a strict police by land and harbour, levy fines on 
unlicensed salesmen and market women, imprison drunkards and 
vagrants, and—well, that is pretty nearly all. In the commercial 
enterprise, the shipping interests, the trade and traffic of the island they 
govern, they have next to no share; in planting and in agriculture 
no skill; in the island and its tenants no interest ; nor do they care to 
take any measure for creating such among others on their account. 
Indeed, there is not throughout the whole of St. Thomas a single Danish 
school, nor in the solitary bookseller’s shop (which, by the way, is a 
Moravian, not a Danish establishment) of the town is a Danish 
grammar or dictionary to be found. The public offices themselves, the 
law and polico courts, and the rest, are mere hired rooms, or slight 
constructions of the usual makeshift character ; they, too, are the work 
of the colonists and settlers ; not a farthing has been contributed by the 
Treasury of Copenhagen towards their construction. A small, quaint, 
square fort, with battlements and turrets, much like those out of which 
the St. Barbara of art or the imprisoned princesses of fairy tales are 
wont to gaze, and which in fact now serves as town gaol, is the only 
edifice contributed by Denmark herself to the town and island. The walls 
of this toy-castle are painted red, and the red Danish flag flies from the 
small round keep ; it looks hot enough in the sun, and suggests the idea 
that the prisoners inside, now its only occupants, must be uncomfortably 
hot too. But the prison, fort, and flag excepted, no other symbol of 
Danish rule meets the gazer’s eye as it takes in the panorama of the town 
from the steamer anchorage about a quarter of a mile off. 

Nor when we land on the negro-crowded wharf do we find much to 
modify our first impressions in this respect. There is, indeed, a 
carved Danish inscription—the only one, so far as I have been able to 
discover, in the entire island—over the door of the staircase that leads up 
to the Custom House rooms; and Danish names, to which no one in 
common use pays the slightest attention, are roughly painted up at the 
corners of several streets. Also you may occasionally meet a tall, light- 
complexioned individual, whose stiff carriage and ceremonious bearing 
proclaims him a Danish official; or a blond, heavy-eyed, slightly, or 
very, as the case may be, intoxicated, white-clothed soldier; there are 
about sixty of them on the island. Poor fellows! they have but a dull 
time of it in garrison ; and if they occasionally try to render it a little less 
tedious by ‘ heavy-headed revel,” Hamlet himself would hardly have 
included them in the severity of his comments on this national failing : 
they have excuse for it if ever any one had. These things apart, however, 
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there is nothing visible to right or left to indicate that the island belongs, 
and has for two centuries belonged, to the Danes, rather than to the 
Americans, the Chinese, or the Khan of Crim Tartary. 

The universal language of communication among the inhabitants, 
white, black, or coloured, is English; but such English! a compound of 
negro grammar, Yankee accent, and Creole drawl; to ‘‘arrange”’ is to 
‘“¢ fix,” “Sir” is * Sa’ar,” “boat” is ‘ba’awt,” and so on. The 
announcements of the shop fronts, the placards on the walls, the debile 
little newspapers (there are two published here, and the ferocious 
antagonism of their respective editors in print is, I trust, limited to that 
medium, and does not represent their private and personal feelings), are 
English ; and, but for an occasional Spanish sentence, English is the only 
language you hear in market, street, or shop. I beg pardon : there are 
no ‘** shops” in St. Thomas, only “ stores ;”’ just as every man here, dust- 
carters and coal-heavers not excepted, is a ‘‘ gentleman,’ and every 
woman, including the aged black Hebe who distributes rum and gin for 
two cents to her sailor customers, a “lady.’’ The physical atmosphere 
you breathe may be that of the tropics; but the moral or non-moral, 
public and private, is that of New York; as for the social, it has in it a 
corrective dash of Spanish Creolism, in which languor supplies an 
opportune check on vice, and nonchalance on dishonesty. For the rest, 
as you walk down, that is west (for the ever-blowing east trade wind 
determines the ‘‘ up” of the island), along the main street on the narrow 
alluvial level between the hill slope and the crescent harbour base, you 
might, but for the blazing sun and dazzling azure overhead, almost fancy 
yourself in a ’long-shore quarter of Southampton or Wapping. Ship 
chandleries, dry goods, rum shops, slop shops, tobacco shops, sailors’ 
homes (such homes! fleecing dens they might more truly be called), 
coal wharves, timber yards—objects that no climate can beautify, no 
associations render other than mean and vulgar. ‘The latitude is the 
latitude of the poet-sung tropics; but the scene is a scene of the coarsest 
Europe. In vain you call to mind the metrical enchantments of 
Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall” or dreamy ‘‘ Voyage,” of Byron’s heated 
“Island,” of Coleridge’s magical ‘ Fragment:’’ everything around 
dispels the conjured-up illusion. A drunken seaman and a filthy old 
hag are squabbling on one side of you: words very English certainly, 
but not to be found in Johnson’s dictionary, issue from the grog shop on 
the other: the vile features of a Creole crimp, arm in arm with a mottled- 
faced, dull-eyed Halifax skipper, meet you in front : sight, hearing, smell, 
all are of that peculiar description which charms the sailor, the British 
specimen in particular, and those too, perhaps, who make money out of 
or through him ; but which is, as Carlyle might say, ‘ exhilarating in the 
long run to no other created being ’’—to none, at least, who have not 
received the special training of those useful but unlovely classes. 

Nor are the details of the town in other respects such as to bear with 
advantage a close examination. The streets, the main one excepted, are 
mostly mere lanes, narrow, and crooked; while many of them—those, 
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namely, which run from the harbour inland—consist of flights of stony 
stairs, which had Byron seen he would have blessed those of Malta by 
comparison instead of cursing them. The pavement, too, absolutely 
wanting in not a few places, is rough and full of holes in others ; and the 
drains—for sanitary motives, say the townsmen!—are all open; what 
the result is after a fortnight or so of hot, dry weather I leave to the 
imagination of those highly respectable members of Parliamentary 
Committees who lay yearly reports on corresponding odorous topics before 
our British noses. Gaslights exist, it is true, in the principal thorough- 
fares, but they are few and far between; while for the shiny nights of 
half the month the wandering moon bears alone the charge of public 
illumination ; whence it follows that the clouds and the municipality 
have too often to divide the responsibility of outer darkness and its 
consequences, physical or moral. I have not myself had the good 
fortune of visiting Copenhagen ; but I trust that the Danes at home 
treat their capital better than they do the principal town of their West 
Indian possessions. 

But the place, though it cannot be called lovely, is lively enough. 
Siestas, strange to say, in spite of the relaxing climate and the infectious 
proximity to the Spanish colonies, are not the fashion here, and from sun- 
rise to sunset the main street can show a medley of nationalities to the 
full as varied as that which daily throng the wooden bridge of Galata, but 
with a much greater diversity of hue. Black, indeed, predominates among 
the complexions, and white among the garments; but between these 
extremes of colour every shade of skin and dress alike may be observed. 
Broad-brimmed Panama hats distinguish in general the better class of 
citizens ; commoner straw shelters poorer heads. Sallow, parboiled- 
looking countenances with now and then an unhealthy flush, telling a tale 
of brandy overmuch in the daily allowance of iced water, denote the 
North European, Teuton, or Scandinavian, Briton, German, Dane, Dutch, 
and Swede, with the pale, over-worked-looking, sharp-featured Yankee. A 
darker tinge of face and hair, and a slenderer form, indicates the Italian, 
French, or Spanish salesman; the white Creole, whatever his semi or 
quarter nationality, may always be recognised by his peculiarly weedy 
aspect and lack-lustre eye. ‘T'wo or three generations of West Indian 
birth and breeding, unrenewed by fresh Kuropean or African grafts, suffice 
to thin out the richest European blood, and to dull into lethargy the most 
active North European brain, till the Englishman, Dane, Norwegian, or 
Dutchman becomes a thing for the very negroes to pity or despise. 
‘‘ Miscegenation,”” to borrow an ungainly American word, may have its 
drawbacks ; but exclusiveness of alliance means for the North European 
in these regions speedy degeneration and disappearance. 

Busy, restless, affable, at once cringing and forward in manner, who 
does not recognise the children of Israel, the genuine descendants of 
clever, birthright-purloining Jacob, whatever be the land of their sojourn 
in their world-wide dispersion ? Here in St. Thomas we have them of 
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every sort, dark -and fair, lean and burly, but all alike intent on gain; 
now prosperous, now bankrupt ; the very climate that may occasionally 
somewhat slacken.their outward man has no relaxing effect on the irre- 
pressible energy of their will. It is curious to enter their synagogue—a 
large, crowded, and evidently thriving one—and to hear the unchanged 
songs of old David and older Moses in the oldest language of the Old 
World, intoned here with as much fervency of utterance and singleness 
of belief as ever they had been in the Eastern hemisphere under the palms 
of Jordan, long before a Western world and the cocoanut trees of its 
islands had been heard or dreamt of. The first names entered on the 
world’s racecourse, they bid fair to be among the first on its books when 
the winners are told off at the close. Meanwhile the antithesis their 
activity affords to the lounging, careless, take-it-easy movements of the 
big negroes at every turn and corner, does much to enliven the sun-heated 
streets and thoroughfares of the town. 

But it is at night, and especially when the white rays of the full moon, 
the Queen of the Tropics, delusively cover roofs and pavement with what 
seems @ smooth layer of fresh-fallen snow, that the main street of 
St. Thomas, the open space in front of the Custom House, known as 
King’s Wharf—the only stone wharf, by the bye, in the whole harbour, 
and constructed not indeed with Danish money, but under Danish super- 
intendence—and the acacia-planted square, that serves as market-place 
by day, all show to the best advantage. Then the negroes, who here, as in 
the cheerful Levant, and even on the misty Euxine coast, keep up unal- 
tered their ancestral African customs of nightly merry-makings—a custom 
which the Arabs alone, of all races that it has been my fortune to dwell 
amongst, share with them—come out in their gayest dresses and gayest 
mood, to shout, laugh, sing, romp, and divert themselves like the over- 
grown children that they are. Tall, black men in white clothes and 
straw-hats, tall, black women too, handsome in form if not in feature, 
their heads bound round with many-coloured turbans, sweep through the 
crowd with an easy freedom of gait and bold step very different from the 
shuffling, embarrassed style of the nerveless Creole lady and her over- 
dressed European sister ; while the light-flowing gown of the negress and 
her variegated head-gear give her, even independently of her dark com- 
plexion, a semi-tropical look that suits the climate, and harmonises much 
better than stiff crinolines and artificial flowers with the surroundings of 
West Indian nature. When will civilised women, or civilised men either, 
learn that individual beauty, to have its complete effect, must harmonise 
with the general? that form and colour, size and shape, however fair or 
stately in themselves, acquire their ultimate perfection from the place they 
occupy ? that what is well under one sky may be ill under another ? 
what is justly admired in Europe be a failure in Asia? and what looks 
lovely under a tropical blaze be void of charm amid the mists of northern 
gloom? When the Egyptians erected the colonnades of Luxor on the 
shores of the great Nile, the Greeks the Parthenon among the blue picture- 
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like hills of Attica, and mediwval architects the clustering pinnacles of 
Laon beside the orchards and green hill-slopes of Picardy, they 
accomplished in every instance an abiding success, different the one from 
the other, but each perfect in its kind—an example, a lesson, and a 
wonder to all ages. Why, then, have their later successors, who in modern 
times have attempted to reproduce these very masterpieces of beauty in 
elaborate copies, every measurement, every line, every detail the same, 
failed not less completely than the others succeeded ? Is it not that they 
ignored, with the ignorance that amounts to stolidity, the effect of altered 
conditions, of changed times, of different climate, of dissimilar surround- 
ings, both of nature and art? while the former architects, Egyptian, Gaul, 
or Greek, knew, with the knowledge that amounts to instinct, not only the 
laws of construction and the grace of individual outline, but also those of 
collective harmony; and built aptly besides building well. Thus it is and 
always must be, East or West alike, with architecture of whatever kind, 
public or private ; thus, too, in great measure with sculpture, with painting, 
with ornament, with dress—in a word, with art of every sort. 

Meanwhile, as we walk and philosophise in the tepid night air and 
pale moonshine, from behind a hundred open lighted windows comes the 
sound of jingling pianos, where mulatto girls are performing their endless 
Spanish waltzes; performances accompanied in many a little house by 
the clamour of many voices and the stamp of dancing feet. All is frank, 
unrestrained merry-making, high spirits, and fun; the more cheerful 
because—to the credit of the blacks be it said—it is seldom excited or 
accompanied by drink, more seldom by drunkenness. West Indian 
negroes, in spite of the contrary example set them more or less by almost 
every class and description of whites in these islands, are generally free 
from this particular form of vice ; and though the morality of domestic 
life is not so much low as absolutely wanting among them—indeed, that 
non est inventus might be the correct verdict of a ‘* virtue’ court—the 
frailties of the island-born African, or black Creole, are rarely excused or 
aggravated by drink. Among the mulattoes, on the contrary, as among 
mixed races in general, the bad qualities of either parentage seem to 
come uppermost ; and the immorality of the negro is with them often 
enhanced by the drunkenness of the Briton and the murderous treachery 
of the Spaniard. ‘‘ God made white men, and God made black men, but 
the devil made brown ones,” is a common proverb here, and it often finds 
its justification in fact. 

Town and inhabitants—the Israelite colony alone after its measure 
excepted—all impress you as mere mushroom growths of the day, with 
little root in the past, and hardly a promise of greater fixity in the future. 
And yet whatever ‘‘ Charlotte-Amalia,” to give the place its distinctive 
name, may prove to be when you are fairly in it and of it—seen from 
outside, and especially from the harbour point of view, it has a curiously 
delusive Levantine look; so much so, that a voyager, who, under some 
strange enchantment of the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty” kind, should have closed 
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his eyes while just off Smyrna or Latakia, and then first awakened up 
when the fairy ship was in the act of entering the port of St. Thomas, 
might almost fancy that he had never left the Syrian or Augean coast. 
He would, in fact, find before him much the same picturesque sprinkling 
of pretty toy-like houses that he had last seen under the sun of Anatolia ; 
for instance, the same green masses, or orchard-trees, both running up 
the same abrupt rocky slopes, practicable indeed for horses, but evidently 
prohibitive of carriage use; the same high, bush-sprinkled, half-savage 
ridge of hills behind the same untidy wharves, makeshift landing-places, 
and rubbish-strewn beach; the same superfluity of little boats, plying 
hither and thither between the larger craft, or swarming, as though with 
piratical intent, round the sides of each new arrival; the same clear 
sharpness of light and shade; the same pure sea-water, brisk air, and 
bright sky. No, not exactly the same, any one of these; since a more 
careful inspection would detect strange foliage—cocoa-nut, for example, or 
papai—among the trees, giving notice of a latitude more southerly far than 
the Levantine; the water, too, is the inky Atlantic black, not the ultra- 
marine Mediterranean blue in its clearness; and the low, drifting fleeces 
of white cloud that emerge, curl after curl, from behind the easterly hill- 
range, and sweep swiftly across the dazzling sky to the west, are driven 
by no Asiatic land-breeze, but obey the trade-winds of the ocean expanse. 

But, general outline and natural features apart, there are some special 
objects in which St.Thomas may claim a real, though superficial, re- 
semblance with the time-honoured Levant. Thus, at the very entry of 
the harbour, near a diminutive powder-shed, there stands a battery, 
which—but that the Danish, and not the Turkish, flag overshadows it— 
might, by a new-comer, be almost conjectured to belong to the same class 
of constructions that stand guard at the entry of the Bosphorus or the 
quarantine bay of Trebizond. Through the thin embrasures of a decrepit 
parapet wall two rusty cannons protrude their muzzles, the one pointing 
at an angle of 45° to the heaven above, the other at a similar inclination 
to the waters beneath. Quite Turkish, both for appearance and efficiency. 
Nor do the five or six antiquated tubes of old iron that peer over the 
edges of the queer, red-painted fort walls at the harbour’s base differ in 
any essential respect from the artillery supplied by the Topkhaneh of 
Constantinople to the imperial provinces. Strangely, too, like the ruins 
that on almost every jutting rock of the Anatolian coast commemorate 
the days of semi-independent Pashas and pugnacious Dereb-begs, are the 
two round towers, massive and grey, that crown, the one ‘‘ Government 
Hill,” the easternmost of the three already mentioned as included in the 
town itself; the other, an isolated rising ground near the base of the 
harbour. Nor is this resemblance one of outward form only, but of his- 
torical meaning; for, unlike everything else in tho island, these towers 
are dignified by having a tradition of their own; and in popular belief 
at least, if not in fact, they supply the “ missing link’ between the 
modern St. Thomas of sharp Yankeefied traders, and the old St. Thomas 
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of bond fide pirates and buccaneers. One of these ruins bears the name 
of Blue Beard’s, the other of Black Beard’s, Tower. This New World 
Blue Beard, however, unlike, so far, to his namesake of European or, 
as some say, of Asiatic celebrity, has left behind him no record by which 
he can be identified— not so much as a fairy legend; no Sister Anne 
climbed to the top of his tower to proclaim to her hastening brothers 
the dark mysteries within its walls; and we are free to conjecture not 
seven, but if we like, seventy decapitated wives, and horrors compared 
with which those of the famous blood-stained closet were gentle matri- 
monial endearmenis. 

More, or perhaps less, fortunate in this respect, Black Beard has found 
authentic chroniclers of his deeds, private as well as public. A native of 
Bristol, Captain Trench—to give him the name by which he started in 
life—was one of the many brave sea-ruling Britons who in the seventeenth 
century developed by a ready course of natural selection, and a pre-Dar- 
winian struggle for life, from privateers into pirates. 

Our hero’s short but glorious career was run between Jamaica and the 
Virginian coast. St. Thomas lies midway, and the innumerable creeks, 
inlets, and bays that indent its bush-lined shore may well have - afforded 
shelter and concealment to Black Beard as well as to others of this trade. 
And certainly when attired in his favourite full-dress style, and with his 
beard (which we are assured covered his whole face, eyes and nose pro- 
bably excepted) twisted into a hundred curls, each curl dandily tied up in 
a bow of red ribbon, and illuminated by twenty burning matches stuck, 
ten of a side, under the brim of his hat, the Captain must have produced 
quite a sensation among the inhabitants—Carib, negro, Dutch, or Dane— 
of the little island. Indeed the ‘ flaming ministers ” of his toilet seem to 
have proved for West Indian fair ones not less attractive than lighted 
tapers commonly are for evening moths ; and we read that fourteen wives— 
successive or simultaneous, the story says not—were drawn by their rays, 
and-entangled in the mazes of that ribboned beard. Unfortunately the 
human butterflies seem to have paid not less dearly for their folly than is 
ordinarily the case with their insect prototypes, since Black Beard, unless 
much maligned, was a very Blue Beard in domestic life. 

‘* A cross between Puck and Moloch”’ is the title given by the shrewd 
historical estimate of Macaulay to one of the pet monarch heroes of an 
eccentricity-loving writer of our own day. What the father of the Great 
Frederick was in his own family and Court, that and more was Captain 
Trench among his crew—a hero after Mr. Carlyle’s own heart, and not less 
worthy of a place in the Pantheon of his worship than Friedrich Wilhelm 
or Governor Eyre himself. Indeed the choicest diversions of Potsdam or 
Morant Bay seem tame when compared with Black Beard’s practical fun. 
‘‘ Let us make a little hell of our own, and try who can bear it longest,” 
said, one day, the gallant Captain, as he forced some choice spirits of his 
crew to descend with him into the ship’s hold. When all were below, 
Black Beard carefully closed the hatches on the company and himself; 
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and then proceeded to set on fire several pots which he had previously 
arranged, ready filled with shavings and sulphur. His companions, 
almost suffocated, soon cried out for mercy ; but Black Beard’s lungs, as 
well as his heart, were made of sterner stuff, and he did not let them out 
of his imitation hell till they had almost exchanged the trial for the 
reality. Thinking them, however, it seems, sufficiently prepared by this 
experiment for the latter, he soon after took measures for sending one or 
two of them there at short notice. To this end he invited his comrades 
one evening to a sociable merry-making in his cabin; and, while they sat 
drinkig there, he suddenly blew out the light, crossed his hands, in each 
of which was a loaded and a ready-cocked pistol, and clieerfully fired 
across the table. Sad to say, his praiseworthy intentions were frustrated 
of their accomplishment ; only wounds, and not death, following upon this 
‘‘merry jest.” But to do the bearded Captain justice, when not his own 
men, but prisoners from another ship, were before him, he seldom failed to 
take better aim. How much the unhanged survivors of his crew, not to 
mention his fourteen disconsolate widows, bewailed his loss, when 
Lieutenant Maynard, R.N., sailed into the harbour of Virginia with this 
worthy’s head, beard ribbons, matches, and all, suspended from his bow- 
sprit, history has left unrecorded. 

Whether Black Beard really built, and, while on shore—taking refuge 
from his pursuers, or recruiting supplies for fresh exploits at sea—actually 
dwelt in the thick-walled round tower that now crowns the highly re- 
spectable summit of Government Hill, is, however, uncertain; here, as 
in the case of so many other heroic memorials, it is merely tradition 
versus want of evidence. Old ship-cannon have indeed been dug out of 
the neighbouring soil ; and a huge oblong mass of brickwork, close by 
the tower itself, is said to cover alike the remains—headless, I suppose— 
and the ill-gotten riches of the pirate. But from one or other motive— 
chiefly, perhaps, from the listless indifference that characterises the white 
population of the West Indian settlements in general—nobody has taken 
the trouble to settle, by a few strokes of the mattock, the truth, or, more 
probably still, the falsehood, of the legend. 

“* Requiescat in pace,” if peace there be for such, along with the great 
Captains Kidd, Avory, Low, and other kindred sea-heroes, ‘‘ all of them 
fallen, slain by the sword, who caused their terror in the land of the 
living.” Hiell-twins, piracy and slavery—they have both, after centuries 
of blood and crime, been well nigh exorcised from the New-World coasts, 
or only linger under the appropriate flags of Spain and Holy Church, the 
flags of Alva and Pizarro, of Torquemada and the Inquisition. It is 
“the glory, far above all else on earth,” of England to have first pro- 
nounced their exoreism ; the final consummation of that sentence on the 
ill remnants of Cuba may, though delayed awhile, be yet executed by 
England's eldest child, the great American Republic. The work is a good 
work: honour to those who complete it, of whatever nationality they be ! 
W.G. P. 
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Aprés le roman pittoresque mais prosaique de Walter Scott il restera un autre 
roman 4 créer, plus beau et plus complet encore selon nous. C’est le roman, a la fois 
drame et épopée, pittoresque mais poétique, réel mais idéal, vrai mais grand, qui 
enchéssera Walter Scott dans Homére.—Victor Hugo on Quentin Durward. 


Victor Hueo’s romances occupy an important position in the history of 
literature ; many innovations, timidly made elsewhere, have in them been 
carried boldly out to their last consequences; much that was indefinite in 
literary tendencies has attained to definite maturity; many things have 
come to a point and been distinguished one from the other ; and it is only 
in the last romance of all, Quatre Vingt Treize, that this culmination is 
most perfect. This is in the nature of things. Men who are in any way 
typical of a stage of progress may be compared more justly to the hand 
upon the dial of the clock, which continues to advance as it indicates, than 
to the stationary milestone, which is only the measure of what is past. 
The movement is not arrested. That significant something by which the 
work of such a man differs from that of his predecessors, goes on dis- 
engaging itself and becoming more and more articulate and cognisable. 
The same principle of growth that carried his first book beyond the books 
of previous writers, carries his last book beyond his first. And just as 
the most imbecile production of any literary age gives us sometimes the 
very clue to comprehension we have sought long and vainly in contem- 
porary masterpieces, so it may be the very weakest of an author's books 
that, coming in the sequel of many others, enables us at last to get 
hold of what underlies the whole of them,—of that spinal marrow of sig- 
nificance that unites the work of his life into something organic and 
rational. This is what has been done by Quatre Vingt Treize for the 
earlier romances of Victor Hugo, and through them, for a whole division 
of modern literature. We have here the legitimate continuation of a 
long and living literary tradition; and hence, so far, its explanation. 
When many lines diverge from each other in direction so slightly as to 
confuse the eye, we know that we have only to produce them to make 
the chaos plain : this is continually so in literary history; and we shall 
best understand the importance of Victor Hugo’s romances if we think 
of them as some such prolongation of one of the main lines of literary 
tendency. 


When we compare the novels of Walter Scott with those of the man 
of genius who preceded him and whom he delighted to honour as a 
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master in the art—I mean Henry Fielding—we shail be somewhat 
puzzled, at the first moment, to explain the difference that there is be- 
tween these two. Fielding has as much human science; has a far firmer 
hold upon the tiller of his story ; has a keen sense of character, which he 
draws (and Scott often does so too) in a rather abstract and academical 
manner ; and finally, is quite as humorous and quite as good-humoured 
as the great Scotchman. With all these points of resemblance between 
the men, it is astonishing that their work should be so different. The 
fact is, that the English novel was looking one way and seeking one set 
of effects in the hands of Fielding ; and in the hands of Scott it was looking 
eagerly in all ways and searching for all the effects that by any possibility 
it could utilise. The difference between these two men marks a great 
enfranchisement. With Scott the Romantic movement, the movement of 
an extended curiosity and an enfranchised imagination has begun. This 
is a trite thing to say; but trite things are often very indefinitely com- 
prehended: and this enfranchisement, in as far as it regards the technical 
change that came over modern prose romance, has never perhaps been 
explained with any clearness. 

‘To do so, it will be necessary roughly to compare the two sets of conven- 
tions upon which plays and romances are respectively based. The purposes 
of these two arts are so much alike, and they deal so much with the sgme 
passions and interests, that we are apt to forget the fundamental opposi- 
tion of their methods. And yet such a fundamental opposition exists. In 
the drama the action is developed in great measure by means of things 
that-remain outside of the art; by means of real things, that is, and not 
artistic conventions for things. This is a sort of realism, that is not to be 
confounded with that realism in painting of which we hear somuch. The 
realism in painting is a thing of purposes; this, that we have to indi- 
cate in the drama, is an affair of method. We have heard a story, 
indeed, of a painter in France who, when he wanted to paint a sea-beach, 
carried realism from his ends to his means and plastered real sand upon 
his canvas; and that is precisely what is done in the drama. The dra- 
matic author has to paint his beaches with real sand: real live men and 
women move about the stage; we hear real voices; what is feigned 
merely puts an edge upon what is; we do actually see a woman go behind 
a screen as Lady Teazle, and, after a certain interval, we do actually see her 
very shamefully produced again. Now all these things, that remain as they 
were in life, and are not transmuted into any artistic convention, are terribly 
stubborn and difficult to deal with ; and hence there are for the dramatist 
many resultant limitations in time and space. These limitations in some 
sort approximate towards those of painting: the dramatic author is tied 
down, not indeed to a moment, but to the duration of each scene or act; 
he is confined to the stage, almost as the painter is confined within his 
frame. But the great restriction is this, that a dramatic author must deal 
with his actors, and with his actors alone. Certain moments of suspense, 
certain significant dispositions of personages, a certain logical advance of 
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fable, these are the only means at the disposal of the playwright. It is 
true that, with the assistance of the scene-painter, the costumier and the 
conductor of the orchestra, he may add to this something of pageant, 
something of sound and fury; but these are, for the dramatic writer, 
beside the mark, and do not come under the vivitying touch of his genius. 
When we turn to romance, we find this no longer. Here nothing is repro- 
duced to our senses directly. Not only the main conception of the work, 
but the scenery, the appliances, the mechanism by which this conception 
is brought home to us, have been put through the crucible of another 
man’s mind, and come out again, one and all, in the form of written 
words. With the loss of every degree of such realism as we have 
described, there is for art a clear gain of liberty and largeness of compe- 
tence. Thus, painting, in which the round outlines of things are thrown 
on to a flat board, is far more free than sculpture, in which their solidity 
is preserved. It is by giving up these childish identities that art gains 
true strength. And so in the case of novels as compared with the stage. 
Continuous narration is the flat board on to which the novelist throws 
everything. And from this, there results for him a great loss of vividness, 
but a great compensating gain in his power over the subject ; so that he 
can now subordinate one thing to another in importance, and introduce all 
manner of very subtle detail, to a degree that was before impossible. He 
can render just as easily the flourish of trumpets before a victorious 
emperor and the gossip of country market women, the gradual decay of 
forty years of a man’s life and the gesture of a passionate moment. He 
finds himself equally unable, if he looks at it from one point of view— 
equally able, if he looks at it from another point of view—to reproduce a 
colour, a sound, an outline, a logical argument, a physical action. He 
can show his readers, behind and around the personages that for the 
moment occupy the foreground of his story, the continual suggestion of 
the landscape ; the turn of the weather that will turn with it men’s lives 
and fortunes, dimly foreshadowed on the horizon ; the fatality of distant 
events, the stream of national tendency, the grand salient framework of 
causation. And all this thrown upon the flat board—all this entering, 
naturally and smoothly, into the texture of continuous intelligent narration. 

This touches the difference between Fielding and Scott. In the work 
of the latter, true to his character of a modern and a romantic, we become 
suddenly conscious of the background, Fielding, on the other hand, 
although he had recognised that the novel was nothing else than an epic 
in prose, wrote in the spirit not of the epic, butof the drama. This is 
not, of course, to say that the drama was in any way incapable of a 
regeneration similar in kind to that of which I am now speaking with 
regard to the novel. The notorious contrary fact is sufficient to guard 
the reader against such a misconstruction. All that is meant is, that 
Fielding remained ignorant of certain capabilities which the novel pos- 
sesses over the drama; or, at least, neglected and did not develope them. 
To the end he continued to see things as a playwright sees them. The 
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world with which he dealt, the world he had realised for himself and 
sought to realise and set before his readers, was a world of exclusively 
human interest. As for landscape he was content to underline stage 
directions, as it might be done in a play-book: Tom and Molly retire 
into a practicable wood. As for nationality and public sentiment it is 
curious enough to think that Tom Jones is laid in the year forty-five, 
and that the only use he makes of the rebellion is to throw a troop of 
soldiers into his hero’s way. It is most really important, however, to 
notice the change which has been introduced into the conception of 
character by the beginning of the romantic movement and the conse- 
quent introduction into fiction of a vast amount of new material. 
Fielding tells us as much as he thought necessary to account for the 
actions of his creatures; he thought that each of these actions could 
be decomposed on the spot into a few simple personal elements, as 
we decompose a force in a question of perfectly abstract dynamics. 
The larger motives are all unknown to him; he had not understood 
that the configuration of the landscape or the fashion of the times 
could be for anything in a story; and so, naturally and rightly, he said 
nothing about them. But Scott’s instinct, the instinct of the man of 
an age profoundly different, taught him otherwise; and, in his work, the 
individual characters begin to occupy a comparatively small proportion of 
that canvas on which armies manceuvre, and great hills pile themselves 
upon each other’s shoulders. Fielding’s characters were always great to 
the full stature of a perfectly arbitrary will. Already in Scott we begin 
to have a sense of the subtle influences that moderate and qualify a man’s 
personality ; that personality is no longer thrown out in unnatural isola- 
tion, but is resumed into its place in the constitution of things. 

It is this change in the manner of regarding men and their actions 
first exhibited in romance, that has since renewed and vivified history. 
For art precedes philosophy and even science. People must have noticed 
things and interested themselves in them before they begin to debate upon 
their causes or influence. And it is in this way that art is the pioneer 
of knowledge ; those predilections of the artist he knows not why, those 
irrational acceptations and recognitions, reclaim, out of the world that we 
have not yet realised, ever another and another corner; and after the 
facts have been thus vividly brought before us and have had time to settle 
and arrange themselves in our minds, some day there will be found the 
man of science to stand up and give the explanation. Scott took an 
interest in many things in which Fielding took none; and for this reason, 
and no other, he introduced them into his romances. If he had been 
told what would be the nature of the movement that he was so lightly 
initiating, he would have been very incredulous and not a little scandalised. 
At the time when he wrote the real drift of this new manner of pleasing 
people in fiction was not yet apparent; and, even now, it is only by 
looking at the romances of Victor Hugo that we are enabled to form any 
proper judgment in the matter. These books are not only descended by 
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ordinary generation from the Waverley novels, but it is in them chiefly 
that we shall find the revolutionary tradition of Scott carried farther ; 
that we shall find Scott himself, in so far as regards his conception of 
prose fiction and its purposes, surpassed in his own spirit, instead of 
tamely followed. We have here, as I said before, a line of literary ten- 
dency produced, and by this production definitely separated from others. 
When we come to Hugo, we sce that the deviation, which seemed slight 
enough and not very serious between Scott and Fielding, is indeed such 
a great gulph in thought and sentiment as only successive generations can 
pass over; and it is but natural that one of the great advances that Hugo 
has made upon Scott is an advance in self-consciousness. Both men 
follow the same road; but where the one went blindly and carelessly, the 
other advances with all deliberation and forethought. There never was 
artist much more unconscious than Scott; and there have been not many 
more conscious than Hugo. The passage at the head of these pages 
shows how organically he had understood the nature of his own changes. 
He has, underlying each of the five great romances (which alone we 
purpose here to examine), two deliberate designs: one artistic, the other 
consciously ethical and intellectual. This is a man living in a different 
world from Scott, who professes sturdily (in one of his introductions) 
that he does not believe in novels having any moral influence at all; 
but still Hugo is too much of an artist to let himself be hampered by 
his dogmas ; and the truth is that the artistic result seems, in at least 
one great instance, to have very little connection with the other, or 
directly ethical result. 

The artistic result of a romance, what is left upon the memory by any 
really powerful and artistic novel, is something so complicated and re- 
fined that it is diflicult to put a name upon it; and yet something as 
simple as nature. These two propositions may seem mutually destructive, 
but they are so only in appearance. The fact is that art is working far 
ahead of language as well as of science, realising for us, by all manner 
of suggestions and exaggerations, effects for which as yet we have no direct 
name; nay, for which we may never perhaps have a direct name, for the 
reason that these effects do not enter very largely into the necessities 
of life. Hence alone is that suspicion of vagueness that often hangs 
about the purpose of a romance: it is clear enough to us in thought ; 
but we are not used to consider anything clear until we are able to for- 
mulate it in words, and analytical language has not been sufficiently 
shaped to that end. We all know this difficulty in the case of a picture, 
simple and strong as.may be the impression that it has left with us; and 
it is only because language is the medium of romance, that we are pre- 
vented from seeing that the two cases are the same. It is not that there 
is anything biurred or indefinite in the impression left with us, it is just 
because the impression is so very definite after its own kind, that we find 
it hard to fit it exactly with the expressions of our philosophical speech. 

It is this idea which underlies and issues from a romance, this some- 
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thing which it is the function of that form of art to create, this epical 
value, that I propose chiefly to seek and, as far as may be, to throw into 
relief, in the present study. It is thus, I believe, that we shall see most 
clearly the great siride that Hugo has taken beyond his predecessors, and 
how, no longer content with expressing more or less abstract relations of 
man to man, he has set before himself the task of realising, in the lan- 
guage of romance, much of the involution of our complicated lives. 

This epical value is not to be found, let it be understood, in every 
so-called novel. The great majority are not works of art in anything but 
a very secondary signification. One might almost number on one’s fingers 
the works in which such a supreme artistic intention has been in any way 
superior to the other and lesser aims, themselves more or less artistic, 
that generally go hand in hand with it in the conception of prose romance. 
The purely critical spirit is, in most novels, paramount. At the present 
moment we can recall one man only, for whose works it would have been 
equally possible to accomplish our present design; and that man is Haw- 
thorne. There is a unity, an unwavering creative purpose, about some 
at least of Hawthorne’s romances, that impresses itself on the most in- 
different reader; and the very restrictions and weaknesses of the man 
served perhaps to strengthen the vivid and single impression of his works. 
There is nothing of this kind in Hugo: unity, if he attains to it, is indeed 
unity out of multitude; and it is the wonderful power of subordination 
and synthesis thus displayed, that gives us’ the measure of his genius. 
No amount of mere discussion and statement, such as this, could give a 
just conception of the greatness of this power. It must be felt in the 
books themselves, and all that can be done in the present essay is to recall 
to the reader the more general features of each of the five great romances, 
hurriedly and imperfectly, as space will permit, and rather as a sugges- 
tion than anything more complete. 


The moral end that the author had before him in the conception of 
Notre Dame de Paris was (he tells us) to ‘‘denounce’”’ the external 
fatality that hangs over men in the form of foolish and inflexible super- 
stition. To speak plainly, this moral purpose seems to have mighty 
little to do with the artistic conception; moreover it is very questionably 
handled, while the artistic conception is developed with the most consum- 
mate success. Old Paris lives for us with newness of life: we have ever 
before our eyes the city cut into three by the two arms of the river, the 
boat-shaped island ‘‘ moored” by five bridges to the different shores, 
and the two unequal towns on either hand. We forget all that enumera- 
tion of palaces and churches and convents which occupies so many pages 
of admirable description, and the thoughtless reader might be inclined to 
conclude from this, that they were pages thrown away ; but this is not so: 
we forget, indeed, the details, as we forget or do not see the different 
layers of paint on a completed picture; but the thing desired has 
been accomplished, and we carry away with us a sense of the ‘ Gothic 
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profile” of the city, of the “surprising forest of pinnacles and towers 
and belfries,”’ and we know not what of rich and intricate and quaint. 
And throughout, Notre Dame has been held up over Paris by a height 
far greater than that of its twin towers: the Cathedral is present to us 
from the first page to the last; the title has given us the clue, and 
already in the Palace of Justice the story begins to attach itself to that 
central building by character after character. It is purely an effect of 
mirage ; Notre Dame does not, in reality, thus dominate and stand out 
above the city ; and anyone who should visit it, in the spirit of the Scott- 
tourists to Edinburgh or the Trossachs, would be almost affronted at 
finding nothing more than this old church thrust away into a corner. It 
is purely an effect of mirage, as we say; but it is an effect that permeates 
and possesses the whole book with astonishing consistency and strength. 
And then, Hugo has peopled this Gothic city, and, above all, this Gothic. 
church, with a race of men even more distinctively Gothic than their 
surroundings. We know this generation already: we have seen them 
clustered about the worn capitals of pillars, or craning forth over the 
church-leads with the open mouths of gurgoyles. About them all, there 
is that sort of stiff quaint unreality, that conjunction of the grotesque, 
and even of a certain bourgeois snugness with passionate contortion and 
horror, that is so characteristic of Gothic art. Esmeralda is somewhat 
an exception; she and the goat traverse the story like two children who 
have wandered inadream. The finest moment of the book is when these 
two share with the two other leading characters, Dom Claude and Quasi- 
modo, the chill shelter of the old cathedral. It is here that we touch 
most intimately the generative artistic idea of the romance: are they not 
all four taken out of some quaint moulding, illustrative of the Beatitudes, 


~ or the Ten Commandments, or the seven deadly sins? What is Quasi- 


modo but an animated gurgoyle? What is the whole book but the re- 
animation of Gothic art ? 

It is curious that in this, the earliest of the five great romances, there 
should be so little of that extravagance that latterly we have come almost 
to identify with the author’s manner. There is much melodrama indeed. 
The scene of the in-pace, for example, in spite of its strength, verges dan- 
gerously on the province of the penny novelist. But for all that, there is 
little of the wilfully impossible. Still, even here, there are false notes. 
I do not believe that Quasimodo rode upon the bell; I should as soon 
imagine that he swung by the clapper. And again, the following two sen- 
tences, out of an otherwise admirable chapter, surely surpass what it has 
ever entered into the heart of any other man to imagine (vol. ii. p. 180): 
‘Tl souffrait tant que par instants il s’arrachait des poignées de cheveux, 
pour voir s‘ils ne blanchissaient pas.” And, p. 181: ‘‘Ses pensées 
étaient si insupportables qu'il prenait sa téte 4 deux mains et tachait 
de l’arracher de ses épaules pour la briser sur le pave.”’ ; ; 

One other fault, before we pass on. In spite of the horror and 
misery that pervade all of his later work, there is in it much less of 
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actual melodrama than here, and rarely, I should say never, that sort 
of brutality, that useless insufferable violence to the feelings, which is 
the last distinction between melodrama and true tragedy. Now, in Notre 
Dame, the whole story of Esmeralda’s passion for the worthless archer 
is unpleasant enough; but when she betrays herself in her last hiding- 
place, herself and her wretched mother, by calling out to this sordid 
hero who has long since forgotten her—well, that is just one of these 
things that readers will not forgive; they do not like it, and they are 
quite right ; life is hard enough for poor mortals, without having it in- 
definitely embittered for them by art. 


We look in vain for any similar blemish in Les Miserables. Here, on 
the other hand, there is perhaps the nearest approach to literary restraint 
that Hugo has ever made: there is here certainly the ripest and most 
easy development of his powers. It is the moral intention of this great 
novel to awaken us a little, if it may be—for such awakenings are 
unpleasant—to the great cost of this society that we enjoy and profit by, to 
the labour and sweat of those who support the litter, civilisation, in which 
we ourselves are so smoothly carried forward. People are all glad to 
shut their eyes; and it gives them a very simple pleasure when they can 
forget that our laws commit a million individual injustices, to be once 
roughly just in the general; that the bread that we eat, and the quiet of 
the family, and all that embellishes life and makes it worth having, have 
to be purchased by death—by the deaths of animals, and the deaths of 
men wearied out with labour, and the deaths of those criminals called 
tyrants and revolutionaries, and the deaths of those revolutionaries called 
criminals. It is to something of all this that Victor Hugo wishes to open 
men’s eyes in Les Misérables; and this moral lesson is worked out in 
masterly coincidence with the artistic effect. The deadly weight of civi- 
lisation to those who are below, presses sensibly on our shoulders as we 
read. <A sort of mocking indignation grows upon us as we find Society 
rejecting, again and again, the services of the most serviceable; setting 
Jean Valjean to pick oakum, casting Galileo into prison, crucifying 
Christ. There is a haunting and horrible sense of insecurity about the 
bock. The terror we thus feel is a terror for the machinery of law, that 
we can hear in the dark, tearing good and bad between its formidable 
wheels with the blind stolidity of all machinery, human or divine. This 
terror incarnates itself sometimes and leaps horribly out upon us; as 
when the crouching mendicant looks up, and Jean Valjean, in the light of 
the street lamp, recognises the face of the detective ; as when the lantern 
of the patrol flashes suddenly through the darkness of the sewer; or as 
when the fugitive comes forth at last at evening, by the quiet riverside, 
and finds the police there also, waiting stolidly for vice and stolidly 
satisfied to take virtue instead. The whole book is full of oppression, 
and full of prejudice, which is the great means of oppression. We have 
the prejudices of M. Gillenormand, the prejudices of Marius, the prejudices 
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in revolt that defend the barricade, and the throned prejudices that carry 
it by storm. And then we have the admirable conception of Javert, the 
man who had made a religion of the police, and would not survive the 
moment when he learned that there was another truth outside the truth 
of laws; a melancholy and a very just creation, over which the reader 
will do well to ponder. 

With so gloomy a design this great work is still full of life and light 
and love. The portrait of the good Bishop is one of the most agreeable 
things in modern literature. The whole scene at Montfermeil is full of 
the charm that Hugo knows so well how to throw about children. Who 
can forget the passage where Cosette, sent out at night to draw water, 
stands in admiration before the illuminated booth, and the huckster 
behind “lui faisait un peu I’effet d’étre le Pére éternel ?’”? The pathos 
of the forlorn sabot laid trustingly by the chimney in expectation of the 
Santa Claus that was not, takes us fairly by the throat; there is nothing 
in Shakespeare that touches the heart more nearly. The loves of Cosette 
and Marius are very pure and pleasant, and we cannot refuse our affection 
to Gavroche, although we may make a mental reservation of our profound 
disbelief in his existence. Take it for all in all, there is no book in the 
world that can be compared with it. There is as much calm and serenity 
as Hugo has ever attained to; the melodramatic coarsenesses that dis- 
figured Notre Dame are no longer present. There is certainly much that is 
painfully improbable; and again, the story itself is a little too well 
constructed ; it produces on us the effect of a puzzle, and we grow in- 
credulous as we find that every character fits in again and again into the 
plot, and is, like the child’s cube, serviceable on six faces; things are 
not so well arranged in life as all that comes to. Some of the digressions, 
also, seem out of place, and do nothing but interrupt and irritate. But 
when all is said, the book remains of masterly conception and of masterly 
development, full of pathos, full of truth, full of a high eloquence. 


Superstition and social exigency having been thus dealt with in the 
first two members of the series, it remained for Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer to show man hand to hand with the elements, the last form of 
external force that is brought against him. And here once more the 
artistic effect and the moral lesson are worked out together, and are, 
indeed, one. Gilliat, alone upon the reef at his herculean task, offers a 
type of human industry in the midst of the vague “ diffusion of forces 
into the illimitable,” and the visionary development of * wasted labour” 
in the sea, and the winds, and the clouds. No character was ever thrown 
into such strange relief as Gilliat. The great circle of sea-birds that 
come wonderingly around him on the night of his arrival, strikes at once 
the note of his pre-eminence and isolation. He fills the whole reef with 
his indefatigable toil; this solitary spot in the ocean rings with the 
clamour of his anvil; we see him as he comes and goes, thrown out 
sharply against the clear background of the sea. And yet his isolation is 
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not to be compared with the isolation of Robinson Crusoe, for example ; 
indeed, uo two books could be more instructive to set side by side than 
Les Travailleurs and this cther of the old days before art had learned to 
occupy itself with aught that lies outside of human will. Crusoe was one 
sole centre of interest in the midst of a nature utterly dead and utterly 
unrealised by the artist; but this is not how we feel with Gilliat; we 
feel that he is opposed by a ‘‘ dark coalition of forces,” that an ‘‘im- 
mense animosity’’ surrounds him; we are the witnesses of the terrible 
warfare that he wages with ‘‘the silent inclemency of phenomena going 
their own way, and the great general law, implacable and passive:” ‘a 
conspiracy of the indifferency of things” is against him. There is not 
one interest on the reef, but two. Just as we recognise Gilliat for the 
hero, we recognise, as implied by this indifferency of things, this direc- 
tion of forces to some purpose outside our purposes, yet another character 
who may aimost take rank as the villain of the novel, and the two face 
up to one another blow for blow, feint for feint, until, in the storm, they 
fight it epically out, and Gilliat remains the victor ;—a victor, however, 
who has still to encounter the octopus. I need say nothing of the 
gruesome, repulsive excellence of that famous scene; it will be enough to 
remind the reader that Gilliat is in pursuit of a crab when he is himself 
assaulted by the devil fish, and that this, in its way, is the last touch to 
the inner significance of the book; here, indeed, is the true position of 
man in the universe. 

But in Les Travailleurs, with all its strength, with all its eloquence, 
with all the beauty and fitness of its main situations, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that there is a thread of something that will not bear calm 
serutiny. There is much that is disquieting about the storm, admirably 
as it begins. Iam very doubtful if it would be possible to keep the boat 
from foundering in such circumstances, by any amount of breakwater and 
broken rock. I do not understand the way in which the waves are 
spoken of, end prefer just te take it as a loose way of speaking, and pass 
on. And lastly, how does it happen that the sea was quite calm next 
day? Is this great hurricane a piece of scene-painting after all? 
And when we have forgiven Gilliat’s prodigies of strength (although, in 
soberness, he reminds us more of Porthos in the Vicomte de Bragelonne 
than is quite desirable), what is to be said to his suicide, and how are we 
to condemn in adequate terms that unprincipled avidity after effect, which 
tells us that the sloop disappeared over the horizon and the head under the 
water, at one and the same moment? Monsieur Hugo may say what he 
will, but we know better; we know very well that they did not; a thing 
like that raises up a despairing spirit of opposition in a man’s readers ; 
they give him the lie fiercely, as they read. Lastly, we have here 
already, some beginning of that curious series of English blunders, that 
makes us wonder if there are neither proof-sheets nor judicious friends in 
the whole of France, and affects us sometimes with a sickening uneasiness 
as to what may be our own exploits when we touch upon foreign countries 
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and foreign tongues. It is here that we shall find the famous ‘‘first of 
the fourth,” and many English words that may be comprehensible perhaps 
in Paris. It is here that we learn that “laird” in Scotland is the same 
title as “‘lord” in England. Here, also, is an account of a Highland sol- 
dier’s equipment, which we recommend to the lovers of genuine fun. 


In L’Homme qui Rit, it was Hugo’s object to ‘* denounce”’ (as he 
would say himself) the aristocratic principle, as it was exhibited in Eng- 
land ; and this purpose, somewhat more unmitigatedly satiric than that of 
the two last, must answer for much that is unpleasant in the book. The 
repulsiveness of the scheme of the story, and the manner in which it is 
bound up with impossibilities and absurdities, discourage the reader at the 
outset, and it needs an effort to take it as seriously as it deserves. And 
yet when we judge it deliberately, it will be seen that, here again, the 
story is admirably adapted to the moral. The constructive ingenuity ex- 
hibited throughout is almost morbid. Nothing could be more happily 
imagined, as a reductio ad absurdum of the aristocratic principle, than the 
adventures of Gwynplaine, the itinerant mountebank, snatched suddenly 
out of his little way of life, and installed without preparation as one of the 
hereditary legislators of a great country. It is with a very bitter irony 
that the paper, on which all this depends, is left to float for years at the 
will of wind and tide. What, again, can be finer in conception than that 
voice from the people heard suddenly in the House of Lords, in solemn 
arraignment of the pleasures and privileges of its splendid occupants ? 
The horrible laughter, stamped for ever ‘‘ by order of the king” upon the 
face of this strange spokesman of democracy, adds yet another feature of 
justice to the scene ; in all time, travesty has been the argument of 
oppression ; and, in all time, the oppressed might have made this answer: 
‘‘TfIam vile, is it not your system that has made meso?” This ghastly 
laughter gives occasion, moreover, for the one strain of tenderness running 
through the web of this unpleasant story: the love of the blind girl, Dea, 
for the monster. It is a most benignant providence that thus harmo- 
niously brings together these two misfortunes ; it is one of these compen- 
sations, one of these afterthoughts of a relenting destiny, that reconcile 
us from time to time to the evil that is in the world ; the atmosphere of 
the book is purified by the presence of this pathetic love; it seems to be 
above the story somehow, and not of it, as the full moon over the night 
of some foul and feverish city. 

There is here a quality in the narration more intimate and particular 
than is general with Hugo; but it must be owned, on the other hand, 
that the book is wordy and even, now and then, a little wearisome. 
Ursus and his wolf are pleasant enough companions ; but the former is 
nearly as much an abstract type as the latter. There is a beginning, also, 
of an abuse of conventional conversation, such as may be quite pardonable 
in the drama where needs must, but is without excuse in the romance. 
Lastly, I suppose one must say a word or two about the weak points of 
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this not immaculate novel; and if so, it will be best to distinguish at once. 
The large family of English blunders, to which we have alluded already 
in speaking of Les Travailleurs, are of a sort that is really indifferent in 
art. If Shakespeare makes his ships cast anchor by some seaport of 
Bohemia, if Hugo imagines Tom-Jim-Jack to be a likely nick-name for 
an English sailor, or if either Shakespeare, or Hugo, or Scott, for that 
matter, be guilty of ‘‘ figments enough to confuse the march of a whole 
history—anachronisms enough to overset all chronology,’’* the life of 
their creations, the artistic truth and accuracy of their work, is not so 
much as compromised. But when we come upon a passage like the 
sinking of the Ourque in this romance, we can do nothing but cover our 
face with our hands: the conscientious reader feels a sort of disgrace in 
the very reading. For such artistic falsehoods, springing from what I have 
called already an unprincipled avidity after effect, no amount of blame can 
be exaggerated ; and above all, when the criminal is such a man as Victor 
Hugo. We cannot forgive in him what we might have passed over in a 
third-rate sensation novelist. Little as he seems to know of the sea and 
nautical affairs, he must have known very well that vessels do not go down 
as he makes the Ourque go down ; he must have known that such a liberty 
with fact was against the laws of the game, and incompatible with all 
appearance of sincerity in conception or workmanship. 


In each of these books, one after another, there has been some 
departure from the traditional canons of romance; but taking each 
separately, one would have feared to make too much of these departures, or 
to found any theory upon what was perhaps purely accidental. The 
appearance of Quatre Vingt Treize has put us out of the region of such 
doubt. Like a doctor who has long been hesitating how to classify an 
epidemic malady, we have come at last upon a case so well marked that 
our uncertainty is at an end. It is a novel built upon ‘a sort of 
enigma,” which was at that date laid before revolutionary France, and 
which is presented by Hugo to Tellmarch, to Lantenac, to Gauvain, and 
very terribly to Cimourdain, each of whom gives his own solution of the 
question, clement or stern, according to the temper of his spirit. That 
enigma was this: ‘‘ Can a good action be a bad action? Does not he 
who spares the wolf kill the sheep?’ This question, as I say, meets 
with one answer after another during the course ofthe book, and yet seems 
to remain undecided to the end. And something in the same way, 
although one character, or one set of characters, after another comes to 
the front and occupies our attention for the moment, we never identify 
our interest with any of these temporary heroes, nor regret them after 
they are withdrawn. We soon come to regard them somewhat as special 
cases of a general law ; what we really care for is something that they only 
imply and body forth to us. We know how history continues through 
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century after century ; how this king or that patriot disappears from its 
pages with his whole generation, and yet we do not cease to read, nor do 
we even feel as if we had reached any legitimate conclusion, because our 
interest is not in the men, but in the country that they loved or hated, 
benefited or injured, And so it is here: Gauvain and Cimourdain pass 
away, and we regard them no more than the lost armies of which we find 
the cold statistics in military annals; what we regard is what remains 
bebind ; it is the principle that put these men where they were, that filled 
them for a while with heroic inspiration, and has the power, now that 
they are fallen, to inspire others with the same courage. The interest of 
the novel centres about revolutionary France: just as the plot is an 
abstract judicial difficulty, the hero is an abstract historical force. And 
this has been done, not, as it would have been before, by the cold and 
cumbersome machinery of allegory, but with bold, straightforward 
realism, dealing only with the objective materials of art, but dealing with 
them so masterfully that the palest abstractions of thought come before 
us, and move our hopes and fears, as if they were the young men and 
maidens of customary romance. 

The episode of the mother and children in Quatre Vingt Treize is 
equal to anything that Hugo has ever written. There is one chapter in 
the second volume, for instance, called ‘‘ Sein guéri, ceur saignant,” 
that is full of the very stuff of true tragedy, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the humours of the three children on the day before the 
assault, The passage on La Vendée is really great, and the scenes in 
Paris have much of the same broad merit. The book is full, as usual, of 
pregnant and splendid sayings. But whenthus much is conceded by way 
of praise, we come to the other scale of the balance, and find this, also, 
somewhat heavy. There is here a yet greater over-employment of 
conventional dialogue than in L’Homme qui Rit; and much that should 
have been said by the author himself, if it were to be said at all, he has 
most unwarrantably put into the mouths of one or other of his characters. 
We should like to. know what becomes of the main body of the troop in 
the wood of La Saudraie during the thirty pages or so in which the 
foreguard lays aside all discipline, and stops to gossip over a woman and 
some children. We have an unpleasant idea forced upon us at one 
place, in spite of all the good-natured incredulity that we can summon up 
to resist it. Is it possible that Monsieur Hugo thinks they ceased to 
steer the corvette while the gun was loose? Of the chapter in which 
Lantenac and Halmalho are alone together in the boat, the less said the 
better; of course, if there were nothing else, they would have been 
swamped thirty times over during the course of Lantenac’s harangue. 
Again, after Lantenac has landed, we have scenes of almost inimitable 
workmanship that suggest the epithet ‘‘ statuesque” by their clear and 
trenchant outline; but the tocsin scene will not do, and the tocsin 
unfortunately pervades the whole passage, ringing continually in our ears 
with a taunting accusation of falsehood. And then, when we come to 
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the place where Lantenac meets the royalists, under. the idea that he is 
going to meet the republicans, it seems as if there were a hitch in the 
stage mechanism. I have tried it over in every way, and I cannot 
conceive any disposition that would make the scene possible as narrated. 





Such then, with their faults and their signal excellences, are the five 
great novels. 

Romance is a language in which many persons learn to speak with a 
certain appearance of fluency ; but there are few who can ever bend it to 
any practical need, few who can ever be said to express themselves in it. 
It has become abundantly plain in the foregoing examination that Victor 
Hugo occupies a high place among those few. He has always a perfect 
command over his stories; and we see that they are constructed with a 
high regard to some ulterior purpose, and that every situation is informed 
with moral significance and grandeur. Of no other man can the same 
thing be said in the same degree. His romances are not to be confused 
with ‘‘ the novel with a purpose,’’ as familiar to the English reader: this 
is generally the model of incompetence ; and we see the moral clumsily 
forced into every hole and corner of the story, or thrown externally over 
it like a carpet over a railing. Now the moral significance, with Hugo, 
is of the essence of the romance; it is the organising principle. If you 
could somehow despoil Les Misérables or Les Travailleurs of their distine- 
tive lesson, you would find that the story had lost its interest and the 
book was dead. 

Having thus learned to subordinate his story to an idea, to make his 
art speak, he went on to teach it to say things heretofore unaccustomed. 
If you look back at the five books of which we have now so hastily 
spoken, you will be astonished at the freedom with which the original 
purposes of story-telling have been laid aside and passed by. Where 
are now the two lovers who descended the main watershed of all the 
Waverley novels, and all the novels that have tried to follow in their 
wake ? Sometimes they are almost lost sight of before the solemn isola- 
tion of a man against the sea and sky, as in Les Travailleurs ; sometimes, 
as in Les Misérables, they merely figure for awhile, as a beautiful episode 
in the epic of oppression; sometimes they are entirely absent, as in 
Quatre Vingt Treize. There is no heroin Notre Dame: in Les Misérables 
itis an old man: in L’Homme qui Rit it is a monster: in Quatre Vingt 
Treize it is the Revolution. Those elements that only began to show 
themselves timidly, as adjuncts, in the novels of Walter Scott, have 
usurped ever more and more of the canvas; until we find the whole in- 
terest of one of Hugo’s romances centering around matter that Fielding 
would have banished from his altogether, as being out of the field of fiction. 
So we have elemental forces occupying nearly as large a place, playing 

‘(so to speak) nearly as important a ré/e, as the man, Gilliat, who opposes 
and overcomes them. So we find the fortunes of a nation put upon the 
stage with as much vividness as ever before the fortunes of a village 
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maiden or a lost heir; and the forces that oppose and corrupt a principle 
holding the attention quite as strongly as the wicked barons or dishonest 
attorneys of the past. Hence those individual interests that were supreme 
in Fielding, and even in Scott stood out over everything else and formed 
as it were the spine of the story, figure here only as one set of interests 
among many sets, one force among many forces, one thing to be treated 
out of a whole world of things equally vivid and important. So that, for 
Hugo, man is no longer an isolated spirit without antecedent or relation 
here below, but a being involved in the action and reaction of natural 
forces, himself a centre of such action and reaction ; or an unit in a great 
multitude, chased hither and thither by epidemic terrors and aspirations, 
and, in all seriousness, blown about by every wind of doctrine. This is 
a long way that we have travelled: between such work and the work of 
Fielding is there not, indeed, a great gulph in thought and sentiment ? 

Art, thus conceived, realises for men a larger portion of life, and that 
portion one that it is more difficult for them to realise unaided; and, 
besides helping them to feel more intensely those restricted personal 
interests which are patent to all, it awakes in them some consciousness of 
those more general relations that are so strangely invisible to the average 
man in ordinary moods. It helps to keep man in his place in nature, and, 
above all, ithelps him to understand more intelligently the responsibilities 
of his place in society. And in all this generalisation of interest, we never 
miss those small humanities that are at the opposite pole of excellence in 
art; and while we admire the intellect that could see life thus largely, we 
are touched with another sentiment for the tender heart that slipped 
the piece of gold into Casette’s sabot, that was virginally troubled at the 
fluttering of her dress in the spring wind, or put the blind girl beside the 
deformity of the laughing man. This, then, is the last praise that we can 
award to these romances. The author has shown aspower of just subor- 
dination hitherto unequalled; and as, in reaching forward to one class 
of effects, he has*not been forgetful or careless of the other, his work is 
more nearly complete work, and his art, with all its imperfections, deals 
more comprehensively with the materials of life than that of any of his 
otherwise more sure and masterly predecessors. 

These five books would have made a very great fame for any writer, 
and yet they are but one facade of the splendid monument that Victor 
Hugo has erected to his own genius. Everywhere we find somewhat the 
same greatness, somewhat the same infirmities. In his poems and plays 
there are the same unaccountable protervities that have already 
astonished us in the romances. There, too, is the same feverish 
strength, welding the fiery iron of his idea under forge-hammer repeti- 
tions ; an emphasis that is somehow akin to weakness ; a strength that 
is a little epileptic. He stands so far above all his contemporaries, and 
so incomparably excels them in richness, breadth, variety, and moral 
earnestness, that we almost feel as if he had a sort of right to fall oftener 
and more heavily than others ; but this does not reconcile us to seeing 
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him profit by the privilege so freely. We like to have, in our great men, 
something that is above question; we like to place an implicit faith in 
them, and see them always on the platform of their greatness: and this, 
unhappily, cannot be with Hugo. As Heine said long ago, his is a 
genius somewhat deformed ; but, deformed as it is, we accept it gladly; 
we shall have the wisdom to see where his foot slips, but we shall have 
the justice also to recognise in him the greatest artist of our generation, 
and, in many ways, one of the greatest artists of all time. If we look 
back, yet once, upon these five romances, we see blemishes such as we 
can lay to the charge of no other man in the number of the famous ; but 
to what other man can we attribute such sweeping innovations, such a 
new and significant view of life and man, such an amount, if we think of 
the amount merely, of equally consummate performance ? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Wuen Rose found herself, after so strange and exciting a journey, within the 
tranquil shades of Miss Margetts’ establishment for young ladies, it would 
be difficult to tell the strange hush which fell upon her. Almost before 
the door had closed upon Wodehouse, while still the rumble of the han- 
som in which he had brought her to her destination, and in which he now 
drove away, was in her ears, the hush, the chill, the tranquillity had begun 
to influence her. Miss Margetts, of course, was not up at half-past six on 
the summer morning, and it was an early housemaid, curious but drowsy, 
who admitted Rose, and took her, having some suspicion of so unusually 
early a visitor, with so little luggage, to the bare and forbidding apartment 
in which Miss Margetts generally received her ‘‘ parents.” The window 
looked out upon the little garden in front of the house, and the high wall 
which enclosed it; and there Rose seated herself to wait, all the energy 
and passion which had sustained, beginning to fail her, and dreary doubts 
of what her old schoolmistress would say, and how she would receive her, 
filling her very soul. How strange is the stillness of the morning within such 
a populated house! nothing stirring but the faint far-off noises in the kitchen 
—and she alone, with the big blank walls about her, feeling, like a prisoner, 
as if she had been shut in to undergo some sentence. To be sure, in 
other circumstances this was just the moment which Rose would have 
chosen to be alone, and in which the recollection of the scene just ended, 
the words which she had heard, the looks that had been bent upon her, 
ought to have been enough to light up the dreariest place, and make her 
unconscious of external pallor and vacancy. But although the warmest 
sense of personal happiness which she had ever known in her life had come 
upon the girl all unawares ere she came here, yet the circumstances were so 
strange, and the complication of feeling so great, that all the light seemed 
to die out of the landscape when Edward left her. This very joy which 
had come to her so unexpectedly gave a different aspect to all the rest of 
her story. To fly from a marriage which was disagreeable to her, with no 
warmer wish than that of simply escaping from it, was one thing; but to 
fly with the aid of a lover who made the flight an occasion of declaring 
himself was another and very different matter. Her heart sank while she 
thought of the story she had to tell. Should she dare tell Miss Margetts 
about Edward? About Mr. Incledon it seemed now simple enough. 

Miss Margetts was a kind woman, or one of her “‘ young ladies” would 
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not have thought of flying back to her for shelter in trouble; but she was 
always a little rigid and “ particular,” and when she heard Rose’s story 
(with the careful exclusion of Edward) her mind was very much disturbed. 
She was sorry for the girl, but felt sure that her mother must be in the 
right, and trembled a little in the midst of her decorum to consider what 
the world would think if she was found to receive girls who set themselves 
in opposition to their lawful guardians. ‘‘ Was the gentleman not nice ?”’ 
she asked, doubtfully ; ‘‘ was he very old ? were his morals not what they 
ought to be? or has he any personal peculiarity which made him unplea- 
sant? Except in the latter case, when indeed one must judge for one’s 
self, I think you might have put full confidence in your excellent mother's 
judgment.” 

“ Oh, it was not that; he is very good and nice,” said Rose, confused 
and troubled. ‘It is not that I object to him; it is because I do not love 
him. How could I marry him whenI don’t care for him? But he is not 
a man to whom anybody could object.” 

‘* And he is rich, and fond of you, and not too old? I fear—I fear, 
my dear child, you have been very inconsiderate. You would soon have 
learned to love so good a man.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Anne,” said Rose (for there were two sisters and this was 
the youngest), ‘‘ don’t say so, please! I never could if I should live a 
hundred years.” 

‘* You will not live a hundred years; but you might have tried. Girls 
are pliable; or at least people think so; perhaps my particular position 
in respect to them makes me less sure of this than most people are. But 
still that is the common icea. You would have.learned to be fond of him 
if he were fond of you; unless, indeed sg 

‘* Unless what ?” cried Rose, intent upon suggestion of excuse. 

“Unless,” said Miss Margetts, solemnly, fixing her with the pene- 
trating glance of an eye accustomed to command—‘ unless there is 
another gentleman in the case—unless you have allowed another image to 
enter your heart ?”’ 

Rose was unprepared for such an appeal. She answered it only by 
a seared look, and hid her face in her hands. 

‘* Perhaps it will be best to have some breakfast,” said Miss Margetts. 
‘*You must have been up very early to be here so soon; and I daresay 
you did not take anything before you started, not even a cup of tea?” 

Rose had to avow this lack of common prudence, and try to eat 
docilely to please her protector ; but the attempt was not very successful. 
A single night’s watching is often enough to upset a youthful frame not 
accustomed to anything of the kind, and Rose was glad beyond description 
to be taken to one of the little white-curtained chambers which were so 
familiar to her, and left there to rest. How inconceivable it was that she 
should be there again! Her very familiarity with everything made the 
wonder greater. Had she never left that still well-ordered place at all ? 
or what strange eurrent had drifted her back again? She lay down on 
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the little white dimity bed, much too deeply affected with her strange po- 
sition, she thought, to rest; but ere long had fallen fast asleep, poor 
child, with her hands clasped across her breast, and tears trembling upon 
her eyelashes. Miss Margetts, being a kind soul, was deeply touched when 
she looked into the room and found her so, and immediately went back 
to her private parlour and scored an adjective or two out of the letter she 
had written—a letter to Rose’s mother, telling how startled she had been 
to find herself made unawares the confidant of the runaway, and begging 
Mrs. Damerel to believe that it was no fault of hers, though she assured 
her in the same breath that every attention should be paid to Rose’s 
health and comfort. Mrs. Damerel would thus have been very soon 
relieved from her suspense, even if she had not received the despairing 
little epistle sent to her by Rose. Of Rose's note, however, her mother 
took no immediate notice. She wrote to Miss Margetts, thanking her, and 
assuring her that she was only too glad to think that her child was in such 
good hands. But she did not write to Rose. No one wrote to Rose; she 
was left for three whole days without a word, for even Wodehouse did not 
venture to send the glowing epistles which he wrote by the score, having an 
idea that an establishment for young ladies is a kind of Casile Dangerous, 
in which such letters as his would never be sufiered to reach their proper 
owner, and might prejudice her with her jailors. These dreary days were 
dreary enough for all of them-—for the mother, who was not so perfectly 
assured of being right in her mode of treatment as to be quite at ease on 
the subject; for the young lover, burning with impatience, and feeling 
every day to be a year; and for Rose herself, thus dropped into the still- 
ness away from all that had excited and driven her desperate. To be 
delivered all at once out of even trouble which is of an exciting and stimu- 
lating character, and buried in absolute quiet, is a doubtful advantage in 
any case, at least to youth. Mr. Incledon bore the interval, not knowing 
all that was involved in it, with more calm than any of the others. He 
was quite amenable to Mrs. Damerel’s advice not to disturb the girl with 
letters. After all what was a week to a man secure of Rose’s company 
for the rest of his life? He smiled a little at the refuge which her 
mother’s care (he thought) had chosen for her—her former school! and 
wondered how his poor little Rose liked it; but otherwise was perfectly 
tranquil on the subject. As for poor young Wodehouse, he was to be seen 
about the railway station, every train that arrived from London, and 
haunted the precincts of the White House for news, and was as miserable 
as a young man in love and terrible uncertainty—with only ten days in 
which to satisfy himself about his future life and happiness, could be. 
What wild thoughts went through his mind as he answered ‘‘ yes” and 
‘“‘no”’ to his mother’s talk, and dutifully took walks with her, and called 
with her upon her friends, hearing Rose’s approaching marriage everywhere 
talked of, and the ‘‘ good luck” of the Rector’s family remarked upon! 
His heart was tormented by all these conversations, yet it was better to 
hear them, than to be out of the way of hearing altogether. Gretna Green, 
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if Gretna Green should be feasible, was the only way he could think of, to 
get delivered from this terrible complication ; and then it haunted him 
that Gretna Green had been ‘‘ done away with,’’ though he could not quite 
remember how. Ten days! and then the China seas for three long years ; 
though Rose had not been able to conceal from him that he it was whom 
she loved, and not Mr. Incledon. Poor fellow! in his despair he thought 
of deserting, of throwing up his appointment and losing all his chances in 
life; and all these wild thoughts swayed upwards to a climax in the three 
days. He determined on the last of these that he would bear it no longer. 
He put a passionate letter in the post, and resolved to beard Mrs. Damerel 
in the morning and have it out. 

More curious stil], and scarcely less bewildering, was the strange trance 
of suspended existence in which Rose spent these three days. It was but 
two years since she had left Miss Margetts’, and some of her friends were 
there still. She was glad to meet them, as much as she could be glad of 
anything in her preoccupied state, but felt the strangest difference—a dif- 
ference which she was totally incapable of putting into words, between 
them and herself. Rose, without knowing it, had made a huge stride in 
life since she had left their bare school-room. I daresay her education 
might with much advantage have been carried on a great deal longer than 
it was, and that her power of thinking might have increased, and her mind 
been much improved, had she been sent to college afterwards as boys are, 
and as some people think girls ought to be ; but though she had not been 
to college, education of a totally different kind had been going on for Rose. 
She had made a step in life which carried her altogether beyond the placid 
region in which the other girls lived and worked. She was in the midst of 
problems which Euclid cannot touch, nor logic solve. She had to exer- 
cise choice in a matter concerning other lives as well as herown. She had 
to decide unaided between a true and a false moral duty, and to make up 
her mind which was true and which was false. She had to discriminate 
in what point Inclination ought to be considered a rule of conduct, and in 
what points it ought to be crushed as mere self-seeking ; or whether it 
should not always be crushed, which was her mother’s code ; or if it ought 
to have supreme weight, which was her father’s practice. This is not the 
kind of training which youth can get from schools, whether in Miss Mar- 
getts’ establishment for young ladies, or even in learned Balliol. Rose, 
who had been subjected to it, felt, but could not tell why, as if she were 
years and worlds removed from the school and its duties. She could 
searcely help smiling at the elder girls with their “deep” studies and 
their books, which were far more advanced intellectually than Rose. Oh, 
how easy the hardest grammar was, the difficulties of Goethe, or of Dante 
(or even of Thucydides or Perseus, but these she did not know), in com- 
parison with this difficulty which tore her asunder! Even the moral and 
religious truths in which she had been trained from her cradle scarcely 
helped her. The question was one to be decided for herself and by 
herself, and by her for her alone. 
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And here is the question, dear reader, as the girl had to decide it. 
Self-denial is the rule of Christianity. It is the highest and noblest of 
duties when exercised for a true end. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.”” Thus it has the highest 
sanction which any duty can have, and it is the very life and breath and 
essence of Christianity. This being the rule, is there one special case ex- 
cepted in which you ought not to deny yourself? and is this case the 
individual one of Marriage ? Allowing that in all other matters it is right 
to sacrifice your own wishes where by doing so you benefit others, is it 
right to sacrifice your love and happiness in order to please your friends, 
and make a man happy who loves you, but whom you do not love? Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Damerel this was so, and the sacrifice of a girl who made 
a loveless marriage for a good purpose, was as noble as any other martyr- 
dom for the benefit of country or family or race. Gentle reader, if you do 
not skip the statement of the question altogether, you will probably decide 
it summarily and wonder at Rose’s indecision. But hers was no such easy 
way of dealing with the problem, which I agree with her in thinking is 
much harder than anything in Euclid. She was not by any means sure 
that this amount of self-sacrifice was not a duty. Her heart divined, her 
very intellect felt, without penetrating, a fallacy somewhere in the argu- 
ment; but still the argument was very potent and not to be got over. 
She was not sure that to listen to Edward Wodehouse, and to suffer even 
an unguarded reply to drop from her lips, was not asin. She was far from 
being sure that in any case it is safe or right to do what you like; and to 
do what you like in contradiction to your mother, to your engagement, to 
your plighted word—what could that be but a sin? She employed all 
her simple logic on the subject with little effect, for in strict logic she was 
bound over to marry Mr. Incledon, and now more than ever her heart re- 
solved against marrying Mr. Incledon. This question worked in her mind, 
presenting itself in every possible phase—now one side, now the other. 
And she dared not consult any one near, and none of those who were in- 
terested in its solution took any notice of her. She was left alone in 
unbroken stillness to judge for herself, to make her own conclusion. The 
first day she was still occupied with the novelty of her position—the 
fatigue and excitement of leaving home, and of all that had occurred since. 
The second day she was still strangely moved by the difference between 
herself and her old friends, and the sense of having passed beyond them 
into regions unknown to their philosophy, and from which she never could 
come back to the unbroken tranquillity of a girl’s life. But on the third 
day the weight of her strange position weighed her down utterly. She 
watched the distribution of the letters with eyes growing twice their 
natural size, and a pang indescribable at her heart. Did they mean to 
leave her alone then ? to take no further trouble about her? to let her 
do as she liked, that melancholy privilege which is prized only by those 
who do not possess it? Had Edward forgotten her though he had said so 
much two days aBo ? had her mother cast her off, despising her, as a 
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rebel ? Even Mr. Incledon, was he going to let her be lost to him without 
an effort? Rose had fled hoping (she believed) for nothing so much as to 
lose herself and be heard of no more ; but oh! the heaviness which drooped 
over her very soul when for three days she was let alone. Wonder, 
consternation, indignation, arose one after another in her heart. They 
had all abandoned her. The lover whom she loved, and the lover whom 
she did not love, alike. What was love then ? a mere fable, a thing which 
perished when the object of it was out of sight? When she had time to 
think, indeed, she found this theory untenable, for had not Edward been 
faithful to her at the other end of the world ? and yet what did he mean 
now ? 

On the third night Rose threw herself on her bed in despair, and 
sobbed till midnight. Then a mighty resolution arose in her mind. She 
would relieve herself of the burden. She would go to the fountain head, 
to Mr. Incledon himself, and lay the wkole long tale before him. He was 
good, he was just, he had always been kind to her; she would abide by 
what he said. If he insisted that she should marry him, she must do s0 ; 
better that than to be thrown off by everybody, to be left for days or per- 
haps for years alone in Miss Margetts’. And if he were generous, and de- 
cided otherwise! In that case neither Mrs. Damerel nor any one else 
could have anything to say—she would put it into his hands. 

She had her hat on when she came down to breakfast next morning, 
and her face, though pale, had a little resolution in it, better than the 
despondency of the first three days. ‘‘ I am going home,” she said, as the 
schoolmistress looked at her surprised. 

‘It is the very best thing you can do, my dear,”’ said Miss Margetts, 
giving her a more cordial kiss than usual. ‘I did not like to advise it ; 
but it is the very best thing you can do.” 

Rose took her breakfast meekly, not so much comforted as Miss Mar- 
getts had intended by this approval. Somehow she felt as if it must be 
against her own interest since Miss Margetts approved of it, and she was 
in twenty minds then not to go. When the letters came in she said to 
herself that there could be none for her, and went and stood at the window, 
turning her back that she might not see; and it was while she was stand- 
ing thus, pretending to gaze out upon the high wall covered with ivy, that, 
in the usual contradiction of human affairs, Edward Wodehouse’s impas- 
sioned letter was put into her hands. There she read how he too had 
made up his mind not to bear it longer ; how he was going to her mother 
to have an explanation with her. Should she wait for the result of this 
explanation, or should she carry out her own determination and go ? 

‘* Come, Rose, I will see you safely to the station; there is a cab at 
the door,”’ said Miss Margetts. 

Rose turned round her eyes dewy and moist with those tears of 
love and consolation which refresh and do not scorch as they come. 
She looked up timidly to see whether she might ask leave to stay; 
but the cab was waiting, and Miss Margetts was ready, and her own 
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hat on and intention declared: she was ashamed to turn back 
when she had gone so far. She said good-bye accordingly to the elder - 
sister, and meekly followed Miss Anne into the cab. Had it been worth 
while winding herself up to the resolution of flight for so little? Was her 
first experiment of resistance really over, and the rebel going home, with 
arms grounded and banners trailing? It was ignominious beyond all 
expression—but what was she to do ? 

“* My dear,” said Miss Margetts, in the cab, which jolted very much and 
now and then took away her breath, ‘‘I hope you are going with your 
mind in a better frame, and disposed to pay attention to what your good 
mother says. She must know best. Try and remember this, whatever 
happens. You ought to say it to yourself all the way down as a penance, 
‘ My mother knows best.’”’ 

‘* But how can she know best what I am feeling?” said Rose. ‘It 
must be myself who must judge of that.” 

‘* You may be sure she knows a great deal more, and has given more 
thought to it than you suppose,” said the schoolmistress. ‘‘ Dear child, 
make me happy by promising that you will follow her advice.” 

Rose made no promise, but her heart sank as she thus set out upon 
her return journey. It was less terrible when she found herself alone in 
the railway carriage, and yet it was more terrible as she realised what 
desperation had driven her to. She was going back as she went away 
with no question decided, no resolution come to, with only new complica- 
tions to encounter, without the expedient of flight, which could not be re- 
peated. Ought she not to have been more patient, to have tried to put 
up with silence? That could not have lasted for ever. But now she 
was going to put herself back in the very heart of the danger, with no 
ground gained, but something lost. Well! she said to herself, at least it 
would ke over. She would know the worst, and there would be no further 
appeal against it. If happiness was over too, she would have nothing to 
do in all the life before her—nothing to do but to mourn over the loss of 
it, and teach herself to do without it; and suspense would be over. She 
got out of the carriage, pulling her veil over her face, and took an unfre- 
quented path which led away across the fields to the road near Whitton, 
quite out of reach of the Green and all its inhabitants. It was 
a long walk, but the air and the movement did her good. She went on 
swiftly and quietly, her whole mind bent upon the interview she was going 
to seek. All beyond was a blank to her. This one thing, evident and de- 
finite, seemed to fix and to clear her dazzled eyesight. She met one or two 
acquaintances, but they did not recognise her through her veil, though she 
saw them, and recollected them ever after, as having had something to do 
with that climax and agony of her youth; and thus Rose reached 
Whitton, with its soft abundant summer woods, and, her heart beating 
louder and louder, hastened her steps as she drew near her destination, 
almost running across the park to Mr. Incledon’s door. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘“* Rose! is it possible ?’”’ he cried. 

She was standing in the midst of that great, luxurious, beautiful 
drawing-room, of which he hoped she was to be the queen and mistress, 
her black dress breaking harshly upon all the soft harmony of neutral 
tints around. Her face, which he saw in the glass as he entered the 
room, was framed in the large veil which she had thrown back over her 
hat, and which drooped down on her shoulders on either side. She was 
quite pale—her cheeks blanched out of all trace of colour, with something 
of that chilled and spiritual light which sometimes appears in the colour- 
less clearness of the sky after a storm. Her eyes were larger than usual, 
and had a dilated exhausted look. Her face was full of a speechless, 
silent eagerness—eagerness which could wait, yet was almost beyond the 
common artifices of concealment. Her hands were softly clasped together, 
with a certain eloquence in their close pressure, supporting each other. 
All this Mr. Incledon saw in the glass before he could see her; and, 
though he went in with lively and joyful animation, the sight 
startled him a little. He came forward, however, quite cheerfully, though 
his heart failed him, and took the clasped hands into his. ‘I did not 
look for such a bright interraption to a dull morning,” he said; ‘ but 
what a double pleasure it is to see you here! How good of you to come to 
bring me the happy news of your return!”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Incledon,” she said hastily, ‘oh! do not be glad—don’t say I 
am good. I have come to you first without seeing mamma. I have come 
to say a great deal—a very great deal—to you; and to ask—your advice ; 
—and if you will tell me—what to do.” 

Her voice sank quite low before these final words were said. 

‘« My darling,” he said, “‘ you are very serious and solemn. What 
can you want advice about? But whatever it is, you have a right to the 
very best I can give you. Let me hear what the difficulty is. Here is a 
chair for you—one of your own choice, the new ones. Tell me if you 
think it comfortable ; and then tell me what this terrible difficulty is.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t take it so lightly,’’ said Rose, ‘‘ please don’t. I am very, 
very unhappy, and I have determined to tell you everything and to let 
you judge for me. You have the best right.” 

‘¢ Thanks for saying so,’ he said, with a smile, kissing her hand. 
He thought she meant that as she was so surely his, it was naturally his 
part to think for her and help her in everything. What so natural ? 
And then he awaited her disclosure, still smiling, expecting some innocent 
dilemma, such as would be in keeping with her innocent looks. He could 
not understand her, nor the gravity of the appeal to him which she had 
come to make. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Incledon!” cried Rose, “if you knew what I meant you 
would not smile—you would not take it so easily. Ihave come to tell 
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you everything—how I have lied to you and been a cheat and a deceiver. 
Oh! don’t laugh! you don’t know—you don’t know how serious it is!” 

‘‘ Nay, dear child,” he said, ‘‘ do you want to frighten me? for if you 
do, you must think of something more likely than that you are a cheat 
and deceiver. Come now, I will be serious—as serious as a judge. Tell 
me what it is, Rose.” 

‘Tt is about you and me,” she said suddenly, after a little pause. 

‘‘Ah!”’—this startled him for the first time. His grasp tightened 
upon her hand; but he used no more endearing words. ‘Go on,” he 
said, softly. 

** May I begin at the beginning? I should like to tell you everything. 
When you first spoke to me, Mr. Incledon, I told you there was some one—”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” cried Mr. Incledon again, still more sharply, ‘‘ he is here now. 
You have seen him since he came back?” 

‘* Tt is not that,” said Rose. ‘‘Oh! let me tell you from the beginning. 
I said then that he had never said anything to me. I could not tell you 
his name because I did not know what his feelings were—only my own, of 
which I was ashamed. Mr. Incledon, have patience with me a little. 
Just before he went away he came to the Rectory to say good-bye. He 
sent up a message to ask me to come down, but mamma went down 
instead. Then his mother sent me a little note, begging me to go to bid 
him good-bye. It was while papa was ill; he held my hand, and 
would not let me. I begged him, only for a minute; but he held my 
hand and would not let me go. I had to sit there and listen, and hear 
the door open and shut, and then steps in the hall and on the gravel, and 
then mamma coming slowly back again, as if nothing had happened, 
upstairs and along the corridor. Oh! I thought she was walking on 
my heart!” 

Xose’s eyes were so full that she did not see how her listener looked. 
He held her hand still, but with his disengaged hand he partially covered 
his face. 

‘‘ Then after that,” she resumed, pausing for breath, ‘all our trouble 
eame. Idid not seem to care for anything. It is dreadful to say it—and 
I never did say it till now—but { don’t think I felt so unhappy as I ought 
about poor papa; I was so unhappy before. It did not break my heartas 
grief ought to do. I was only dull—dull—miserable, and did not care for 
anything; but then everybody was unhappy; and there was good reason 
for it, and no one thought of me. It went on like that till you came.” 

Here he stirred a little and grasped her hand more tightly. What 
she had said hitherto had not been pleasant to him; but yet it was all 
before he had made his appearance as her suitor-—all innocent, visionary— 
the very romance of youthful liking. Such an early dream of the dawning 
any man, even the most rigid, might forgive to his bride. 

‘‘You came—oh! Mr. Incledon, do not be angry—I want to tell you 
everything. If it vexes you and hurts you, will you mind? You came; 
and mamma told me that same night. Oh, how frightened I was and 
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miserable! Everything seemed to turn round with me. She said you 
loved me, and that you were very good and very kind (but that I knew), 
and would do so much for the boys and be a comfort and help to her in 
our great poverty.” At these words he stirred again and loosened, but 
did not quite let go, his grasp of her hand. Rose was, without knowing 
it, acting like a skilful surgeon, cutting deep and sharp, that the pain 
might be over the sooner. He leaned his head on his other hand, turning 
it away from her, and from time to time stirred unconsciously when the 
sting was too much for him, but did not speak. ‘‘ And she said more 
than this. Oh, Mr. Incledon! I must tell you everything, as if you were 
my own heart. She told me that papa had not been—considerate for us, 
as he should have been; that he liked his own way and his own pleasure 
best ; and that I was following him—that I was doing the same—ruining 
the boys’ prospects and prolonging our great poverty, because I did not 
want to marry you, though you had promised to help them and set 
everything right.”’ 

Mr. Incledon dropped Rose’s hand; he turned half away from her, 
supporting his head upon both of his hands, so that she did not see his 
face. She did not know how cruel she was, nor did she mean to be cruel, 
but simply historical, telling him everything, as if she had been speaking 
to her own heart. : 

‘Then I saw you,” said Rose, “and told you—or else I thought I 
told you—and you did not mind, but would not, though I begged you, 
give up. And everything went on fora long, long time. Sometimes I 
was very wretched ; sometimes my heart felt quite dull, and I did not 
seem to mind what happened. Sometimes I forgot for a little while—and 
oh! Mr. Incledon, now and then, though I tried very hard, I could not 
help thinking o—him. I never did when I could help it ; but sometimes 
when I saw the lights on Ankermead, or remembered something he had 
said—And all this time mamma would talk to me of people who prefer 
their own will to the happiness of others ; of all the distress and misery it 
brought when we indulged ourselves and our whims and fancies ; of how 
much better it was to do what was right than what we liked. My head 
got confused sometimes, and I felt as if she was wrong, but I could not 
put it into words; for how could it be right to deceive a good man like 
you—to let you give your love for nothing, and marry you without caring 
for you? ButIam not clever enough to argue with mamma. Once, I 
think, for a minute, I got the better of her; but when she told me that I 
was preferring my own will to everybody’s happiness, it went to my 
heart, and what could I say? Do you remember the day when it was all 
settled at last and made up?” 

This was more than the poor man could bear. He put up one hand 
with a wild gesture to stop her and uttered a hoarse exclamation ; but 
Rose was too much absorbed in her story to stop. 

“The night before I had gone down into the Rectory garden, where 
he and I used to talk, and there I said good-bye to him in my heart, and 
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made a kind of grave over him, and gave him up for ever and ever—oh! 
don’t you know how?” said Rose, the tears dropping on her black dress. 
‘¢ Then I was willing that it should be settled how you pleased ; and I never, 
never allowed myself to think of him any more. When he came into my head, 
I went to the schoolroom, or I took a hard bit of music, or I talked to 
mamma, or heard Patty her lessons. I would not, because I thought it 
would be wicked to you, and you so good to me, Mr. Incledon. Oh! if 
you had only been my brother, or my—cousin (she had almost said, father 
or uncle, but by good luck forbore), how fond I should have been of you!— 
and I am fond of you,” said Rose, softly proffering the hand which he had 
put away, and laying it gently upon his arm. He shook his head, and 
made a little gesture as if to put it off, but yet the touch and the werds 
went to his heart. 

“‘ Now comes the worst of all,” said Rose. ‘I know it will hurt you, 
and yet I must tell you. After that there came the news of Uncle Edward’s 
death ; and that he had left his money to us, and that we were well off 
again—better than we had ever been. Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” 
she said, clasping his arm with both her hands, ‘ when I heard it, it 
seemed to me all in a moment that I was free. Mamma said that all the 
sacrifices we had been making would be unnecessary henceforward ; what 
she meant was the things we had been doing—dusting the rooms, putting 
the table straight, helping in the house—oh! as if these could be called 
sacrifices! but I thought she meant me. You are angry—you are 
angry!’ said Rose. ‘I could not expect anything else. But it was not 
you, Mr. Incledon; it was that I hated to be married. I could not— 
could not make up my mind to it. I turned into a different creature when 
I thought that I was free.” 

The simplicity of the story disarmed the man, sharp and bitter as 
was the sting and mortification of listening to this too artless tale. ‘‘ Poor 
child! poor child!” he murmured, in a softer tone, unclasping the deli- 
eate fingers from his arm; and then, with an effort, “I am not angry. 
Go on; let me hear it to the end.” 

‘¢‘ When mamma saw how glad I was, she stopped it all at once,” said 
Rose, controlling herself. ‘She said I was just the same as ever— 
always self-indulgent, thinking of myself, not of others—and that I was as 
much bound as ever by honour. There was no longer any question of 
the boys, or of help to the family; but she said honour was just as much 
to be considered, and that I had pledged my word——” 

‘‘ Rose,” quietly said Mr. Incledon, ‘‘ spare me what you can of these 
discussions—you had pledged your word ?”’ 

She drew away half frightened, not expecting the harsher tone in his 
voice, though she had expected him to “ be angry,” as she said. ‘‘ For- 
give me,’’ she went on, subdued, ‘‘I was so disappointed that it made 
me wild. I did not know what to do. I could not see any reason for it 
now—any good in it; and, at last, when I was almost crazy with thinking, 
I—ran away.” 
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‘You ran away ?’’—Mr. Incledon raised his head, indignant. ‘‘ Your 
mother has lied all round,” he said, fiercely ; then, bethinking himself, 
“I beg your pardon. Mrs. Damerel no doubt had her reasons for what 
she said.” 

‘¢ There was only one place I could go to,’’ said Rose, timidly, ‘‘ Miss 
Margetts’, where I was at school. I went up to the station for the early 
train that nobody might see me. I was very much frightened. Some 
one was standing there; I did not know who he was—he came by the 
train, I think; but after I had got into the carriage he came in after me. 
Mr. Incledon ! it was not his fault, neither his nor mine. I had not been 
thinking of him. It was not for him, but only not to be married— 
to be free —— ” 

‘““Of me,” he said, with a bitter smile; “but, in short, you met, 
whether by intention or not—and Mr. Wodehouse took advantage of his 
opportunities ?”’ 

‘* He told me,” said Rose, not looking at Mr. Incledon, ‘‘ what I had 
known ever so long without being told; but I said nothing to him; what could 
Isay? Itold him all that had happened. He took me to Miss Margetts’, 
and there we parted,” said Rose, with a momentary pause and a deep 
sigh. ‘Since then I have done nothing but think and think. No one 
has come near me—no one has written to me. I have been left alone to 
go over and over it all in my own mind. I have done so till I was nearly 
mad, or at least, everything seemed going round with me and everything 
confused, and I could not tell what was right and what was wrong. 
Oh!” cried Rose, lifting her head in natural eloquence, with eyes which 
looked beyond him, and a certain elevation and abstraction in her face, 
‘‘T don’t think it is a thing in which only right and wrong are to be 
considered. When you love one and do not love another, it must mean 
something; and to marry unwillingly, that is nothing to content a man. 
It is a wrong to him; it is not doing right; it is treating him unkindly, 
cruelly! Itis as if he wanted you, anyhow, like a cat or a dog; not as 
if he wanted you worthily, as his companion.”’ TRose’s courage failed her 
after this little outburst; her high looks came down, her voice sank and 
faltered, her head drooped. She rose up, and clasping her hands 
together, went on in low tones: ‘“‘ Mr. Incledon, Iam engaged to you; I 
belong to you. I trust your justice and your kindness more than any 
thing else. Ifyou say I am to marry you, I will doit. Take it now into 
your own hands. IfI think of it any more I will go mad; but I will do 
whatever you say.” 

He was walking up and down the room, with his face averted, and 
with pain and anger and humiliation in his heart. All this time he had 
believed .he was leading Rose towards the reasonable love for him which 
was all he hoped for. He had supposed himself in almost a lofty posi- 
tion, offering to this young, fresh, simple creature more in every way than she 
could ever have had but for him—a higher position, a love more noble than 
any foolish boy-and-girl attachment. To find out in a moment how very 
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different the real state of the case had been, and to have conjured up 
before him the picture of a martyr-girl, weeping and struggling, and a 
mother ‘‘ with a host of petty maxims preaching down her daughter’s 
heart,” was intolerable to him. He had never been so mortified, so 
humbled in all his life. He walked up and down the room in a ferment, 
with that sense of the unbearable which is so bitter. Unbearable !—yet 
to be borne somehow ; a something not to be ignored or cast off. It said 
much for Rose’s concluding appeal that he heard it at all, and took in the 
meaning of it in his agitation and hot indignant rage ; but he did hear it and 
it touched him. ‘“ Ifyou say Iam to marry you, I will doit.” He stopped — 
short in his impatient walk. Should he say it—in mingled despite and love 
—and keep her to her word ? He came up to her and took her clasped hands 
within his, half in anger half in tenderness, and looked her in the face. 

‘“‘ If I say you are to marry me, you will do it? You pledge yourself 
to that 2? You will marry me, if I please ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’ said Rose, very pale, looking up at him steadfastly. She 
neither trembled nor hesitated. She had gone beyond any superficial 
emotion. 

Then he stooped and kissed her with a passion which was rough— 
almost brutal. Rose’s pale face flushed, and her slight figure wavered 
like a reed; but she neither shrank nor complained. He had a right to 
dictate to her—she had put it into his hands. The look of those large 
innocent eyes, from which all conflict had departed, which had grown 
abstract in their wistfulness, holding fast at least by one clear duty, 
went to his heart. He kept looking at her, but she did not quail. She 
had no thought but her word, and to do what she had said. 

‘* Rose,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are acheat, like all women. You come to 
me with this face, and insult me and stab me, and say then you will do what 
I tell you, and stand there, looking at me with innocent eyes like an angel. 
How could you find it in your heart—if you have a heart—to tell me all 
this? How dare you put that dainty little cruel foot of yours upon my 
neck, and scorn and torture me—how dare you, how dare you!’’ There 
came a glimmer into his eyes, as if it might have been some moisture 
forced up by means beyond his control, and he held her hands with such 
force that it seemed to Rose he shook her, whether willingly or not. But 
she did not shrink. She looked up at him, her eyes growing more and 
more wistful, and though he hurt her, did not complain. 

“Tt was that you might know all the truth,” she said, almost under 
her breath. ‘‘ Now you know everything and can judge—and I will do 
as you say.” 

He held her so for a minute longer, which seemed eternity to Rose ; 
then he let her hands drop and turned away. 

‘‘It is not you who are to blame,” he said, ‘not you, but your 
mother, who would have sold you. Good God!—do all women traffic in 
their own flesh and blood ?” 

“Do not say so!” cried Rose, with sudden tears—* you shall not! 
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I will not hear it! She has been wrong; but that was not what 
she meant.” 

Mr. Incledon laughed—his mood’ seemed to have changed all in a 
moment. ‘‘ Come,” he said, ‘‘ Rose. Perhaps it is not quite decorous 
for you, a young lady, to be here alone. Come! Iwill take you to 
your mother, and then you shall hear what I have got to say.” 

She walked out of the great house by his side as if she were ina 
dream. What did he mean? The suspense became terrible to her; for 
she could not guess what he would say. Her poor little feet twisted over 
each other and she stumbled and staggered with weakness as she went 
along beside himn—stumbled so much that he made her take his arm, and 
led her carefully along, with now and then a kind but meaningless word. 
Before they entered the White House, Rose was leaning almost her whole 
weight upon his supporting arm. The world was swimming and floating 
around, the trees going in circles, now above, now below her, she thought. 
She was but half conscious when she went in, stumbling across the 
threshold, to the little hall, all bright with Mr. Incledon’s flowers. Was 
she to be his, too, like one of them—a flower to carry about wherever he 
went, passive and helpless as one of the plants—past resistance, almost 
past suffering? ‘I am afraid she is ill; take care of her, Agatha,” said 
Mr. Incledon to her sister, who came rushing open-mouthed and open- 
eyed ; and, leaving her there, he strode unannounced into the drawing- 
room to meet the real author of his discomfiture, an antagonist more 
worthy of his steel and against whom he could use his weapons with 
less compunction than against the submissive Rose. 

Mrs. Damerel had been occupied all the morning with Mr. Nolan, who 
had obeyed her summons on the first day of Rose’s flight, but whom she 
had dismissed when she ascertained where her daughter was, assuring 
him that to do nothing was the best policy, as indeed it had proved to be. 
The Curate had gone home that evening obedient; but moved by the 
electrical impulse which seemed to have set all minds interested in 
Rose in motion on that special day, had come back this morning to urge 
her mother to go to her, or to allow him to go to her. Mr. Nolan’s pre- 
sence had furnished an excuse to Mrs. Damerel for declining to receive poor 


young Wodehouse, who had asked to see her immediately after breakfast. , 


She was discussing even then with the Curate how to get rid of him, 
what to say to him, and what it was best to do to bring Rose back to her 
duty. ‘I can’t see so clear as you that it’s her duty, in all the cireum- 
stances,”’ the Curate had said, doubtfully. ‘‘ What have circumstances to 
do with a matter of right and wrong—of truth and honour ?”’ cried Mrs. 
Damerel. ‘‘She must keep her word.”’ Itwas at this precise moment 
of the conversation that Mr. Incledon appeared; and I suppose she must 
have seen something in his aspect and the expression of his face that 
showed some strange event had happened. Mrs. Damerel gave a low cry, 
and the muscles of Mr. Incledon’s mouth were moved by one of those 
strange contortions which in such cases are supposed to do duty fora 
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smile. He bowed low, with a mock reverence to Mr. Nolan, but did not 
put out his hand. 

‘<I presume,” he said, ‘that this gentleman is in the secret of my 
humiliation, as well as the rest af the family, and that I need not hesitate 
to say what I have to say before him. It is pleasant to think that 
s0 large a circle of friends interest themselves in my affairs.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” said Mrs. Damerel. ‘ Your humiliation! 
Have you sustained any humiliation? I do not know what you mean.” 

‘Oh! I can make it very clear,” he said, with the same smile. 
‘‘ Your daughter has been with me; I have just brought her home.” 

‘‘ What! Rose?” said Mrs. Damerel, starting to her feet; but he 
stopped her before she could make a step. 

‘Do not go,” he said; ‘‘it is more important that you should stay 
here. What have I done to you that you should have thus humbled me 
to the dust? Did I ask you to sell her tome? Did I want a wife for 
hire? Should I have authorized anyone to persecute an innocent girl, 
and drive her almost mad for me? Good heavens,forme! Think of it, 
if youcan. Am I the sort of man to be forced on a girl—to be married 
as a matter of duty? How dared you—how dared anyone insult me 
so!” 

Mrs. Damerel, who had risen to her feet, sank into a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. I do not think she had ever once 
taken into consideration this side of the question. 

‘‘Mr. Incledon,” she stammered, ‘“‘ you have been misinformed ; 
you are mistaken. Indeed, indeed, it is not so.” 

‘‘ Misinformed!”’ he cried; ‘‘ mistaken! I have my information from 
the very fountainhead—from the poor child who has been all but sacrificed 
to this supposed commercial transaction between you and me, which I 
disown altogether for my part. I never made such a bargain, nor thought 
of it. I never asked to buy your Rose. I might have won her, perhaps,” 
he added, calming himself with an effort, ‘if you had let us alone, 
or I should have discovered at once that it was labour lost. Look here. 
We have been friends, and I never thought of you till to-day but with 
respect and kindness. How could you put such an affront on me ?” 

‘Gently, gently,” said Mr. Nolan, growing red; ‘‘ you go too far, 
sir. If Mrs. Damerel has done wrong, it was a mistake of the judgment, 
not of the heart.” 

‘The heart!” he cried, contemptuously; ‘how much heart was 
there in it? On poor Rose’s side, a broken one; on mine, a heart 
deceived and deluded. Pah! do not speak to mo of hearts or mistakes ; 
I am too deeply mortified—too much wronged for that.” 

‘‘ Mr. Incledon,”’ said Mrs. Damerel, rising, pale yet self-possessed, 
‘‘T may have done wrong, as you say; but what I have done, I did for 
my child’s advantage and for yours. You were told she did not love you, 
but you persevered ; and I believed, and believe still, that when she knew 
you better—when she was your wife—she would love you. I may have 
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pressed her too far; but it was no more a commercial transaction—no 
more a sale of my daughter—” she said, with a burning flush coming over 
her face—‘‘ no more than I tell you. You do me as much wrong as you 
say I have done you Rose! Rose!” 

Rose came in, followed by Agatha, with her hat off, which showed 
more clearly the waste which emotion and fatigue, weary anxiety, waiting, 
abstinence, and mental suffering had worked upon her face. She had her 
hands clasped loosely yet firmly, in the attitude which had become 
habitual to her, and a pale smile like the wannest of winter sunshine on 
her face. She came up very quietly, and stood between the two, like a 
ghost, Agatha said, who stood trembling behind her. 

‘‘Mamma, do not be angry,” she said, softly; ‘I have told him 
everything, and I am quite ready to do whatever he decides. In any case 
he ought to know everything, for it is he who is most concerned—he 
and me.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


Caprain Woprnotse did not get admission to the White House that day 
until the afternoon. He was not to be discouraged, though the messages 
he got were of a depressing nature enough. ‘‘ Mrs. Damerel was engaged, 
and could not see him; would he come later?” ‘‘ Mrs. Damerel was 
still engaged—more engaged than ever.” And while Mary Jane held the 
door ajar, Edward heard a voice raised high, with an indignant tone, 
speaking continuously, which was the voice of Mr. Incledon, though he 
did not identify it. Later still, Mrs. Damerel was still engaged; but, 
as he turned despairing from the door, Agatha rushed out, with excited 
looks, and with a message that if he came back at three o’clock her 
mother would see him. ‘‘ Rose has come home, and oh! there has been 
such a business! ’’ Agatha whispered into his ear before she rushed back 
again. She knew a lover, and especially a favoured lover, by instinct, 
as some girls do; but Agatha had the advantage of always knowing her 
own mind, and never would be the centre of any imbroglio, like the 
unfortunate Rose. 

‘‘Are you going back to the White House again?” said Mrs. Wode- 
house. ‘‘ I wonder how you can be so servile, Edward. I would not go, 
hat in hand, to any girl, if I were you; and when you know that she 
is engaged to another man, and he a great deal better off than you are! 
How can you show so little spirit? There are more Roses in the garden 
than one, and sweeter Roses and richer, would be glad to have you. If 
I had thought you had so little proper pride, I should never have wished 
you to come here.” 

‘‘T don’t think I have any proper pride,” said Edward, trying to make 
a feeble joke of it; ‘‘I have to come home now and then to know what it 
means.” 

‘** You were not always 60 poor-spirited,” said his mother; “it is that 
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silly girl who has turned your head. And she is not even there; she has 
gone up to town to get her trousseau and choose her wedding silks, so they 
say; and you may be sure, if she is engaged like that, she does not want 
to be reminded of you.” 

‘I suppose not,’”’ said Edward, drearily ; ‘‘ but as I promised to go 
back, I think I must. I ought at least to bid them good-bye.” 

“Oh! if that is all,’’ said Mrs. Wodehouse, pacified, ‘‘go, my 
dear; and mind you put the very best face upon it. Don’t look as if it 
were anything to you; congratulate them, and say you are glad to hear 
that anyone so nice as Mr. Incledon is to be the gentleman. Oh! if I 
were in your place, I should know what to say! I should give Miss Rose 
something to remember. I should tell her I hoped she would be happy 
in her grand house, and was glad to hear that the settlements were 
everything they ought to be. She would feel that, you may be sure ; for 
a girl that sets up for romance and poetry and all that don’t like to be 
supposed mercenary. She should not soon forget her parting with me.” 

“Do you think I wish to hurt and wound her?” said Edward. 
“Surely no. Ifshe is happy, I will wish her more happiness. She has 
never harmed me—no, mother. It cannot do a man any harm, even if 
it makes him unhappy, to think of a woman as I think of Rose.” 

“‘Oh! you have no spirit,’ cried Mrs. Wodehouse ; ‘‘ I don’t know 
how a son of mine can take it so easily. Rose, indeed! Her very name 
makes my blood boil!” 

But Edward's blood was very far from boiling as he walked across the 
Green for the third time that day. The current of life ran cold and low in 
him. The fiery determination of the morning to ‘“ have it out” with Mrs. 
Damerel, and know his fate and Rose’s fate, had fallen into a despairing 
resolution at least to see her for the last time, to bid her forget everything 
that had passed, and try himself to forget. If her fate was sealed, and 
no longer in her own power to alter, that was all a generous man could 
do; and he felt sure, from the voices he had heard, and from the air 
of agitation about the house, and from Agatha’s hasty communication, 
that this day had been a crisis to more than himself. He met Mr. Incle- 
don as he approached the house. His rival looked at him gravely without 
a smile, and passed him with an abrupt ‘good morning.” Mr. Incledon 
had not the air of a triumphant lover, and there was something of 
impatience and partial offence in his look as his eyes lingered for a 
moment upon the young sailor ; so it appeared to Ndward, though I think 
it was rather regret, and a certain wistful envy that was in Mr. Incledon’s 
eyes. This young fellow, not half so clever, or so cultivated, or so 
important as himself, had won the prize which he had tried for and failed. 
The baffled man was still disturbed by unusual emotion, but he was not 
ungenerous in his sentiments ; but then the other believed that he himself 
was the failure, and that Mr. Incledon had succeeded, and interpreted his 
looks, as we all do, according to the commentary in our own minds. 
Edward went on more depressed than ever after this meeting. Just outside 
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the White House he encountered Mr. Nolan, going out to walk with the 
children. ‘‘ Now that the gale is over, the little boats are going out for a 
row,” said the Curate, looking at him with a smile. It was not like 
Mr. Nolan’s usual good nature, poor Edward thought. He was ushered 
in at once to the drawing-room, where Mrs. Damerel sat in a great chair, 
leaning back, with a look of weakness and exhaustion quite out of keeping 
with her usual energy. She held out her hand to him without rising. 
Her eyes were red, as if she had been shedding tears, and there was 
a flush upon her face. Altogether, her appearance bewildered him; no 
one in the world had ever seen Mrs. Damerel looking like this before. 

“Tam afraid you will think me importunate, coming back so often,” 
he said, *‘ but I felt that I must see you. Not that I come with much 
hope ; but still it is better to know the very worst, if there is no good 
to hear.” 

“ It depends on what you think worst or best,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Wode- 
house, you told me you were promoted—you are captain now, and you 
have a ship?” 

‘‘Commander: and alas! under orders for China, with ten days’ more 
leave,’ he said, with a faint smile; ‘‘ though perhaps, on the whole, that 
may be best. Mrs. Damerel, may I not ask—for Rose? Pardon me for 
calling her so—I can’t think of her otherwise. If it is all settled and 
made up, and my poor chance over, may I not see her, only for a few 
minutes? If you think what a dismal little story mine has been— 
sent away without seeing her a year ago, then raised into sudden hope by 
our chance meeting the other morning, and now, I suppose, sentenced to 
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banishment for ever 

‘« Stay a little,” she said; ‘‘I have had a very exciting day, and I am 
much worn out. Must you go in ten days?” 

‘* Alas!” said Wodehouse, ‘ and even my poor fortnight got with such 
difficulty—though perhaps on the whole it is better, Mrs. Damere].” 

‘“* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ have patience a moment; things have turned out 
very differently from what I wished. I cannot pretend to be pleased, 
scarcely resigned, to what you have all done between you. You have 
nothing to offer my daughter, nothing! and she has nothing to contribute 
on her side. It is all selfish inclination, what you liked, not what was 
best, that has swayed you. You had not self-denial enough to keep 
silent; she had not self-denial enough to consider that this is not a thing 
for a day but for life ; and the consequences, I suppose, as usual, will fall 
upon me. All my life I have had nothing to do but-toil to make up for 
the misfortunes caused by self-indulgence. Others have had their will 
and pleasure, and I have paid the penalty. I thought for once it might 
have been different, but I have been mistaken, as you sec.” 

‘* You forget that I have noclue to your meaning—that you are speak- 
ing riddles,” said Wodehouse, whose depressed heart had begun to rise 
and flutter end thump against his young breast. 

“Ah; that is true,” said Mrs. Damerel, rising with a sigh. ‘* Well, 
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I wash my hands of it; and for the rest you will prefer to hear it from 
Rose rather than from me.” 

He stood in the middle of the room speechless when she closed the 
door behind her, and heard her soft steps going in regular'‘measure through 
the still house, as Rose had heard them once. How still it was! the 
leaves fluttering at the open window, the birds singing, Mrs. Damerel’s 
footsteps sounding fainter, his heart beating louder. But he had not very 
long to wait, 

Mr. Nolan and the children went out on the river, and rowed up that 
long lovely reach past Alfredsbury, skirting the bank, which was pink with 
branches of the wild rose and sweet with the feathery flowers of the 
Queen of the Meadows. Dick flattered himself that he pulled an excellent 
bow, and the Curate, who loved the children’s chatter, and themselves, 
humoured the boy to the top of his bent. Agatha steered, and felt it an 
important duty, and Patty, who had nothing else to do, leaned her weight 
over the side of the boat, and did her best to capsize it, clutching at the 
wild roses and the meadow-queen. ‘They shipped their oars and floated 
down with the stream when they had gone as far as they cared to go, and 
went up the hill again to the White House in a perfect bower of wild 
flowers, though the delicate rose blossoms began to droop in the warm 
grasp of the children before they got home. When they rushed in, flood 
ing the house all through and through with their voices and their joyous 
breath and their flowers, they found all the rooms empty, the drawing- 
room silent, in a green repose, and not a creature visible. But while 
Agatha rushed upstairs, calling upon her mother and Rose, Mr. Nolan saw 
a sight from the window which set his mind at rest. Two young figures 
together, one leaning on the other—two heads bent close, talking too low 
for any hearing but their own. The Curate looked at them with a smile 
anda sigh. They had attained the height of blessedness. What better 
could the world give them? and yet the good Curate’s sigh was not all for 
the disappointed, nor his smile for their happiness alone. 

The lovers were happy; but there are drawbacks to every mortal feli- 
city. The fact that Edward had but nine days left, and that their fate 
must after that be left in obscurity was, as may be supposed, a very 
serious drawback to their happ:ness. But their good fortune did not for- 
sake them ; or rather, to speak more truly, the disappointed lover did not 
forsake the girl who had appealed to him, who had mortified and tortured 
him, and promised with all the unconscious cruelty of candour to marry 
him if he told her to do so. Mr. Incledon went straight to town from the 
White House, intent on finishing the work he had begun. He had 

imposed on Mrs. Damerel as a duty to him, as a recompense for all that 
he had suffered at: her hands, the task of receiving Wodehouse, and sanc- 
tioning the love which her daughter had given; and he went up to town 
to the Admiralty, to his friend whose unfortunate leniency had permitted 
the young sailor to return home. Mr. Incledon treated the matter lightly, 
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making a joke of it. ‘‘I told you he was not to come home, but to be sent . 
off as far as possible,” he said. 

‘‘ Why, what harm could the poor young fellow do in a fortnight ?”’ 
said my Lord. ‘I find I knew his father—a fine fellow and a good officer. 
The son shall be kept in mind, both for his sake and yours.” 

‘“‘He has done all the harm that was apprehended in his fortnight,” 
said Mr. Incledon, ‘‘ and now you must give him an extension of leave— 
enough to be married in. There’s nothing else for it. You ought to 
do your best for him, for it is your fault.” 

Upon which my Lord, who was of a genial nature, laughed and 
inquired into the story, which Mr. Incledon related to him after a fashion 
in a way which amused him hugely. The consequence was that Comman- 
der Wodehouse got his leave extended to three months, and was trans- 
ferred from the China station to the Mediterranean. Mr. Incledon never 
told them who was the author of this benefit, though I think they had 
little difficulty in guessing. He sent Rose a parure of pearls and tur- 
quoises, simple enough for her youth, and the position she had preferred 
to his, and sent the diamonds which had been reset for her back to his 
bankers; and then he went abroad. He did not go back to Whitton, even 
for necessary arrangements, but sent for all he wanted; and after that 
morning’s work in the White House, returned to Dinglefield no more for 
years. 

After this there was no possible reason for delay, and Rose was married 
to her sailorin the parish church by good Mr. Nolan, and instead of any other 
wedding tour went off to cruise with him in the Mediterranean. She had 
regained her bloom, and merited her old name again before the day of the 
simple wedding. Happiness brought back colour and fragrance to the 
Rose in June; but traces of the storm that had almost crushed her never 
altogether disappeared, from her heart at least, if they did from her face. 
She cried over Mr. Incledon’s letter the day before she became Edward 
Wodehouse’s wife. She kissed the turquoises when she fastened them 
about her pretty neck. Love is the best, no doubt; but it would be hard 
if to other sentiments less intense even a bride might not spare a tear. 

As for the mothers on either side, they were both indifferently satisfied. 
Mrs. Wodehouse would not unbend so much for months after as to say 
anything but ‘‘Good morning” to Mrs. Damerel, who had done her best 
to make her boy unhappy; and as for the marriage, now that it was accom- 
plished after so much fuss and bother, it was after all nothing of a match 
for Edward. Mrs. Damerel, on her side, was a great deal too proud to offer 
any explanations except such as were absolutely necessary to those few 
influential friends who must be taken into every one’s confidence who de- 
sires to keep a place in society. She told those confidants frankly enough 
that Edward and Rose had met accidentally, and that a youthful love, 
supposed to be over long ago, had burst forth again so warmly, that 
nothing could be done but to tell Mr. Incledon ; and that he had behaved 
like a hero. The Green for a little while was very angry at Rose; the 
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ladies shook their heads at her, and said how very, very hard it was on 
poor Mr. Incledon. But Mr. Incledon was gone, and Whitton shut up, 
while Rose still remained with all the excitement of a pretty wedding in 
prospect, and ‘‘ a perfect romance ’’ in the shape of a love-story. Grad- 
ually, therefore, the girl was forgiven; the richer neighbours went up to 
town and bought their presents, the poorer ones looked over their stores 
to see what they could give, and the girls made pieces of lace for her, and 
pin-cushions, and anti-macassars ; and thus her offence was condoned by 
all the world. Though Mrs. Damerel asked but a few people to the 
breakfast, the church was crowded to see the wedding, and all the gardens 
in the parish cut their best roses for its decoration ; for this event occurred 
in July, the end of the rose season. Dinglefield Church overflowed with 
roses, and the bridesmaids’ dresses were trimmed with them, and every 
man in the place had some sort of a rosebud in his coat. And thus it 
was half smothered in roses that the young people went away. 

Mr. Incledon was not heard of for years after; but quite lately he 
came back to Whitton married to a beautiful Italian lady, for whose sake 
it was, originally, as Rumour whispered, that he had remained unmarried 
so long. This lady had married and forsaken him nearly twenty years 
before, and had become a widow about the time that he left England. I 
hope, therefore, that though Rose’s sweet youth and freshness had 
attracted him to her, and though he had regarded her with deep tender- 
ness, hoping perhaps for a new, subdued, yet happy life through her 
means, there had been little passion in him to make his wound bitter after 
the mortification of the moment. The Contessa was a woman of his own 
age, who had been beautiful, and was magnificent, a regal kind of crea- 
ture, at home amid all the luxuries which his wealth provided, and filling 
a very different position from anything that could have been attainable by 
Rose. They dazzle the people on the Green when they are at Whitton, 
and the Contessa is as gracious and more inaccessible than any queen. 
She smiles at them all benignly, and thinks them an odd sort of gentle 
savages, talking over their heads in a voice which is louder and rounder than 
suits with English notions. And it is reported generally that Mr. Incledon 
and his foreign wife are ‘‘not happy.’ I cannot say anything about this 
one way or another, but I am sure that the happiness he shares with the 
Contessa must be something of a very different character from that which he 
would have had with Rose; higher, perhaps, as mere love (you all say) is 
the highest; but different—and in some things, perhaps, scarcely so homely- 
sweet. 

When Rose heard of this, which she did in the harbour of an Italian 
port, she was moved by interest so true and lively that her husband was 
almost jealous. She read her mother’s letter over and over, and could not 
be done talking of it. Captain Wodehouse after a while had to go on 
shore, and his wife sat on the deck while the blue waves grew bluer and 
bluer with evening under the great ship, and the Italian sky lost its bloom 
of sunset, and the stars came out in the magical heavens. What a lovely 
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scene it was, the lights in the houses twinkling and rising tier on tier, the 
little lamps quivering at the mastheads, the stars in the sky. Rose shut 
her soft eyes, which were wet—was it with dew? and saw before her not 
the superb Genoa and the charmed Italian night, but the little Green with 
its sunburnt grass and the houses standing round, in each one of which 
friendly eyes were shining. She saw the green old drawing-room of the 
White House, and the look he cast upon her as he turned and went away. 
That was the day when the great happiness of her life came upon her ; and 
yet she had lost something, she could not tell what, when Mr. Incledon 
went away. And now he was married, and to his old love, some one who 
had gone before herself in his heart, and came after her, and was its true 
owner. Rose shed a few tears quite silently in the soft night, which did 
not betray her. Her heart contracted for a moment with a strange pang— 
was she jealous of this unknown woman? ‘God bless him!” she said to 
herself, with a little outburst of emotion. Did not she owe him all she 
had in the world? good right had Rose to bid ‘God bless him!” but 
yet there was an undisclosed shade of feeling which was not joy in his 
happiness, lingering in her heart. 

“Do you think we could find out who this Contessa is ?” she said to 
her husband, when he returned. ‘I hope she is a good woman, and will 
make him happy.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Captain Wodehouse, ‘he is a good fellow, and deserves to 
be happy; and now you can be comfortable, my dear, for you see he hag 
consoled himself,” he added, with a laugh. 
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CaroLinE Bow es, who, somewhat late in life, became the second wife of 
Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate, belonged to the same family as Canon 
Lisle Bowles ; from whose works he was wont to say he “had derived 
even more benefit than from Cowper's.” Her mother was sister to 
General Sir Harry Burrard, who was made a baronet for his services, and 
died in command of the First Grenadier Guards, at Calshot Castle; of 
which old fortress on the Solent he was governor. 

On an arm of the sea, not very far from Calshot, and opposite the 
Needles, stands the ancient borough-town of Lymington, which sent two 
members to Parliament under the patronage of the Burrards of Walhamp- 
ton, until the passing of the Reform Bill. At that eventful time the 
senior member was Admiral Sir Harry Burrard-Neale, Bart., K.G.C., who 
had long been Naval Aide-de-Camp and a Groom of the Bedchamber to 
George the Third ; and it is noteworthy that he was at once re-elected 
as the Conservative member, by the free electors of Lymington. 

A beautiful obelisk which overlooks the town from the opposite side 
of the river, backed by the Walhampton woods, marks the esteem in 
which he was held by them, in the navy, and in Parliament, by the royal 
family, and by all who ever knew him. 

A century ago Lymington retained a peculiarly quaint and picturesque 
character ; travellers then rode well armed through the dangerous tracts 
of the New Forest on their way towards London, and prayers were duly 
offered in church for their safe arrival there. 

The town carried on a good coasting-trade as far as Cornwall, and 
was famous both for its salterns, and its timber-yards and shipwrights. 
The principal street ran from the quays on the river, straight up a long hill 
(as it still does), and was composed of a singular variety of houses and 
shops, of all heights and sizes. Near St. Thomas’ Church many large 
pleasant old dwellings, with shady walled gardens, and ivied gables, and 
court-yards, may still be seen. From this upper end of Lymington the 
road to the right leads to Buckland Rings, a well-defined Roman encamp- 
ment on the verge of the Forest, and overgrown with trees. At its foot 
stood an old-fashioned small house, with great elms partly overshadowing 
its trim garden and mossy lawns, called Buckland Cottage. There, in 
1787, Caroline Bowles was born, a first and only child. 

Two years afterwards, on the 27th of June, 1789, George the Third, 
accompanied by the Queen and three elder Princesses, honoured Sir 
Harry and Lady Neale with a visit ; and were received at the Town-hall 
(then standing in the middle of the High Street) by the Mayor and Cor- 
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poration, who, being introduced by Lord Delawarr, iad the honour of 
kissing their Majesties’ hands. At that moment the King’s attention was 
drawn to a gaunt figure draped in a red gown ornamented with yellow 
braid, who held what looked like a gilt club, and gazed at him with the 
profoundest veneration from the further end of the hall. 

‘¢ What is that singular-looking personage ?”’ asked the King of Lord 
Delawairr. 

‘‘ Our mace-bearer, your Majesty, Jedidiah Pike,” was the whispered 
answer. 

But the name caught its owner’s ear, and supposing that he had been 
summoned, he advanced hastily. Overcome, however, by his feelings, 
and seeing the royal eyes fixed upon him, honest Jedidiah prostrated 
himself, mace and all, at the foot of the ‘‘ haut-pas,”’ looking up from the 
ground with an expression of such passionate loyalty that the King not 
only burst out laughing, but also told him to get up and kiss his hand, 
which he was sure so good a subject deserved to do. Long afterwards he 
spoke of ‘‘ old Pike,’’ with the same hearty laughter. 

This incident illustrates the general feeling of Lymington in those 
days, when ‘‘a Divinity,” did indeed, ‘‘ hedge a king.” 

Nowhere was loyalty more truly a religion than at Buckland Cottage. 
The little daughter of the house was educated entirely at home. Her 
father, who had been in the army, was remarkably silent, and devoted to 
the quiet art of angling. This taste was easily gratified in a forest- 
country abounding in shadowy pools fringed with water-weed, and in 
rivulets that drained the valleys, and often sparkled in the sunshine. Of 
these, Royden Stream was the most beautiful ; and there he often took her 
as soon as she was able to trot by his side with her basket. He invariably 
carried a well-worn copy of Isaac Walton in his pocket, which she read 
with delight when a mere baby in years. Whether from Kit Marlowe or 
holy Master Herbert she caught the knack of rhyming, or from the 
great store of ballads sung by her mother, she began making stories in 
verse even before she could write. When she had mastered that accom- 
plishment, which she did also very early, she would let no one but her 
father catch a glimpse of her verses. She never had a very good ear for 
music, but if she heard poetry repeated, its rhythm haunted her sleeping 
and waking till she had composed something in the same measure. Mrs. 
Bowles, alarmed by this precocity, endeavoured to keep books of poetry out 
of her reach. The most anxious parent could hardly however have feared 
over-excitement from Gesner’s ‘‘ Death of Abel,” and that accordingly 
she was allowed to read; but it filled her mind with images of pastoral 
purity and devotion, which all seemed connected with an altar and sacri- 


fices. 

And God must still, 
So with myself I argued, surely love 
Such pure sweet offerings. There can be no harm 
In laying them, as Eve was wont each day, 
Qn such an altar: what if I could make 
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Something resembling that ! To work I went 
With the strong purpose which is strength and power, 
And in a certain unfrequented nook 

Of our long rambling garden, fenced about 

By thorns and bushes, thick with summer leaves, 
And threaded by a little water course 

(No substitute contemptible I thought 

For Eve’s meandering rills), uprose full soon 

A mound of mossy turf, that when complete 

I called an altar: and with simple faith, 

Aye, and with feelings of adoring love 

Hallowing the childish error, laid thereon 

Daily my floral tribute, yet from prayer, 

Wherewith I longed to consecrate the act, 
Refraining with an undefined fear 

(Instinctive) of offence: and there was doubt 

Of perfect blamelessness (unconscious doubt) 

In the suspicious unrelaxing care 

With which I kept my secret.— The Birthday (1836). 

Caroline Bowles was an exceedingly pretty child, and old relations 
of hers and of the writer’s, often spoke of her fairy-like appearance when 
found reading or writing in the hollow trunk of some old tree, or ina 
mimic cave, with one flat stone for a floor, overhung with ferns and ivy, : 
by the side of Royden Stream. 

She spoke French as soon as she did English, for her grandmother, 
Mrs. George Burrard, or, as she was usually called, Madame Burrard, 
was a Jersey lady, and always spoke her native language in her own 
family. She was connected with all the old Norman families of the 
island, where feudal customs and the manners of la vieille cour long sur- 
vived their disappearance in France. Her husband was brother to Sir 
Harry Burrard, warden of the New Forest, and governor of Calshot 
Castle, who became the first baronet of Walhampton. He had early 
been betrothed to a handsome and wealthy Jersey heiress by a family 
compact, and the marriage was to take place when his regiment returned 
from Flanders. They had scen little of each other, but they parted with 
the promise of keeping up as constant: a correspondence as the uncertain 
posts of those days allowed. Great was the young soldier’s happiness 
when, as time passed on, each letter from Mademoiselle D be- 
came more delightful than the last. She had appeared to him rather 
cold and imperious, and he fancied she had accepted his addresses too 
much as a matter of course; but her letters undeceived him, and left 
him no doubt of her affection. They contained the fullest accounts of 
her daily life at the old chateau, with all the little adventures that befel 
herself and her friends, described in the most amusing way, and with a 
child-like zest and womanly grace, that promised delightful companionship 
in the future. 

At last he obtained a short leave of absence, and hurried to’ Jersey, 
to assure her better than he could do in writing of the warm affection 
that had succeeded on his own part to the somewhat chilly ceremonial of 
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their former intercourse. Mademoiselle D had often alluded to 
a summer-house at the end of the nut-tree avenue, leading from the garden 
to the neighbouring woods, as her favourite spot for writing. On hearing, 
therefore, when he arrived unexpectedly at the chateau, that the Seigneur 
and Madame were paying visits, but that she and her cousin Mademoiselle 
Madeleine were in the summer-house, he lost not a moment in seeking her 
there. Full of hope and joy he stood for a moment on that glowing 
afternoon near the pretty pavilion, afraid of startling his promised bride 
by so sudden an appearance. The summer-leaves were thick, and the 
noisette-roses clustered round it, but he heard a well-known voice exclaim : 
‘* Will you never have done, Madeleine, with that tiresome letter ? 
Thank goodness, it is one of the last we need send, for he seems likely 
to be here before long! It is lucky we write alike, I should hardly 
have patience to copy all you find to say = 

Perhaps George Burrard took another turn in the nut-tree walk 
before he presented himself; but when he entered the summer-house he 
saw his betrothed tying knots of various coloured ribbons that lay on the 
rustic table, and her young cousin writing, with a shower of golden curls 
falling over her face, as she held her desk on her lap. There was some- 
thing in that blushing face which told the story of the letters, no less 
clearly than Mademoiselle’s exclamation, and it fixed his fate and hers. 

When at last all obstacles had been overcome, and “la petite Madeleine”’ 
was his wife instead of the proud heiress, she brought with her to 
Lymington a maid, who lived with her and her descendants till extreme 
old age. She was always called ‘‘ Ma Bonne,” and treated as a friend. She 
continued, like her mistress, the dress of her youth, and wore her high 
cap, and long gold earrings, and short jackets, to the last. Madame 
Burrard, as she also grew old, used to be carried from the porch at 
Buckland Cottage in a sedan chair to her pew in church. There, I am 
afraid, she bowed and curtsied to her friends before the service began ; 
but I am quite sure that she stood up in her little high-heeled shoes of 
black velvet with silver buckles, and that a diamond crescent sparkled 
just in front of her powdered hair, which was drawn up on a cushion 
under a lace cap and hood. The rest of her dress was invariably black ; 
but she also wore the lace ruffles, neckerchief, and apron, that had been 
in fashion when she was exactly like what her little granddaughter after- 
wards became. She had a delightful manner of telling stories, as well 
as of writing ; and it was always said that Caroline inherited her peculiar 
vein of conversation. She had the same beautiful hair, dark grey eyes, 
and finely-formed forehead, with a slight graceful figure, and a hand as 
deft and light as ever held needle, pen, or pencil, though she never had 
patience to learn to spin. This was an art in which her charming grand- 
mother excelled, and she always kept with affectionate care the pretty 
wheel from which Madame Burrard used to draw the finest lace-thread 
of any lady in Hampshire. 
The Rey, William Gilpin was vicar of Boldre (the parish to which 
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Lymington belongs) during Caroline’s childhood. He is still remem- 
bered as the author of a work on forest scenery, to the beauties of which 
he first drew attention, and being an excellent artist, his illustrations 
were as much admired as his writing. He was very fond of the intelli- 
gent little girl, and she always said Mr. Gilpin had first put a pencil into 
her hand. Her portrait of him in his library, while she stood by to 
watch him draw, is one of her best pieces of descriptive poetry. Here are 
a few lines of it— 

How holy was the calm of that small room ! 

How tenderly the evening light stole in 

As ’twere in reverence of its sanctity! 

Here and there touching with a golden gleam 

Book-shelf or picture-frame, or brightening up 

The nosegay, set with daily care (love’s own) 

Upon the study table. Dallying there 

Among the books and papers, and with beam 

Of softest radiance, starring like a glory 

The old man’s high bald head and noble brow— 

There still I found him, busy with his pen 

(Oh, pen of varied power! found faithful ever ! 

Faithful and fearless in the one great cause !)—~ 

Or some grave tome, or lighter work of taste 

(His no ascetic, harsh, soul-narrowing creed), 

Or that unrivalled pencil, with few strokes, 

And sober tinting slight, that wrought effects 

Most magical ; the poetry of art !—The Birthday. 

Lymington had long been a depdt for English troops, owing to its 
neighbourhood to Portsmouth and the passage by the Needles to the 
Channel. During:the French Revolution and the subsequent war with 
France, a large body of Royalists were encamped near the town; the 
group of trees was long pointed out under which were the tents of those 
gallant leaders who fell with their little army at Quiberon. A large 
depét of foreign troops was afterwards established; and the town and 
neighbourhood were also full of naval and military officers, who were 
either stationed there or invalided. Society, therefore, was remarkably 
varied and animated; German, Dutch, French, and Italian officers, as 
well as the families of the emigrant noblesse, took their part in it; and 
the writer has often heard the Lymington balls of those days described 
as the gayest that ever were known, not excepting those of Bath itself. 
O. one occasion Caroline Bowles, who was usually very fond of dancing, 
let her mother go to a ball without her. She amused herself with making 
a sketch of the principal groups certain to be seen at it; and though 
slightly caricatured, they were so like, that people thought, when 
Mrs. Bowles showed it to her friends, that it must have been taken on 
the spot. No one could imagine where the artist could have been hidden ! 
This drawing, with some alterations, was afterwards lithographed, with 
another equally clever. ‘They both had considerable success under the 
titles of ‘‘ A Country Ball,” and ‘‘ Packing Up after the Ball.” 

Daring these youthful days Caroline paid a visit to some relations in 
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Jersey, and reproduced her hosts long afterwards as the gentle clergy- 
man, Mr. Seale, and his sweet old maiden sister, Mrs. Helen, in her 
‘¢ Chapters on Churchyards.”’ 

At that time she had no idea of writing for publication. On the con- 
trary, the prejudice against female authorship was so strong in the circle 
to which she belonged that she would have shrunk from incurring it. 

It may readily be imagined that with so many pleasant accomplish- 
ments, and a tolerably good fortune, Miss Bowles had many admirers. 
She did indeed return the long attachment of one in every respect worthy 
of her; but it was at last decided by the family-conclave that her engage- 
ment should be broken off, owing to want of sufficient means on the gentle- 
man’s part. She submitted her own judgment to that of her relations, 
but she formed no other engagement till she accepted Robert Southey. 
From that time she turned to literature as her “chief resource from 
wearying thoughts.” 

Her first long poem was a novel in verse, called ‘‘ Ellen Fitzarthur.” 
Southey was then at the height of his fame, and after long hesitation she 
ventured to send the manuscript to him, determining to abide by his opinion 
as to whether it should go into a publisher’s hands or not. He read it, 
with great interest, and wrote judiciously and kindly to his unknown 
correspondent, whom he warmly encouraged. The poem, followed by 
several shorter pieces, was accordingly published; and the latter espe- 
cially were very much admired. In those happy days authoresses were 
very few, and she at once received, through her bookseller, letters of 
praise from many distinguished writers. After her mother’s death, in 
1817, part of her fortune was lost in the failure of an Indian bank; and 
as she now lived alone, with her faithful ‘‘bonne’’ and two other 
attached servants, at Buckland Cottage, she found the reward of her 
labours very useful. But she never thoroughly settled down into what could 
be called a literary life. She kept up an animated correspondence with 
Southey, who from the first felt the charm of her sympathy, and wrote 
frequently and fully about his own works, with abundant criticisms on 
those of others. Letter-writing was naturally to them both a more perfect 
means of pouring out their minds than conversation ; and it was some 
years before they met. No one, however, better deserved the once 
coveted name of “‘ une charmante raconteuse”’ than Miss Bowles. She 
had a quaint caustic style of telling an anecdote that was entirely her 
own; and in ghost stories she was inimitable. 

Besides being agreeable herself, she had the rare talent of making 
every one she wished to please feel agreeable too; and rather surprised 
her visitors now and then, not with her own talents, but with those they 
appeared to be gifted with in her society. It is still only fair to add, that 
her strong sense of the ridiculous, and her utter absence of sentimentality, 
disappointed comparative strangers, who expected something pathetic from 
the writer of so many touching poems. Things common enough in them- 
selves, however, when they had passed through the crucible of her mind, 
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were found to have unlooked-for ore adhering to them. No one more 
readily caught a friend’s idea; but it was quite a chance whether she 
would hold it up in a comical light, or with a variety of new shades 
added to it that came from her own fancy; or how, indeed, if it hap- 
pened to have struck her imagination at all, she would finally dispose of it! 

Everywhere, of course, she was a welcome guest; and there were 
many delightful houses amongst the “walks” of the New Forest at 
which she occasionally stayed. Calshot Casile (of which two Sir Harry 
Burrards had successively been governors) continued after the death of 
her uncle to be the home of his widow and family. No one who sees it 
from the Solent, standing round and grim on a long neck of rocky beach 
which runs out to sea, would think of it as a pleasant ladies’ abode. But 
such it was. The deep embrasures of the windows in the ordinary 
sitting-room, each formed a recess for drawing or writing, or some artistic 
fancy-work ; the walls were covered with books, carvings, and pictures 
painted by various members of that accomplished family; and the heavy 
buttresses were made to afford shelter to flowers, and abundance of climb- 
ing plants. 

The woods that surrounded ‘ Luttrell’s Folly ’’ were not far off; and 
the cottages of the Forest, half-hidden by moss and house-leek, formed 
endless subjects for the pencil; as well as the ever-shifting lights and 
shadows on the shores of the Isle of Wight. The old fortress was as 
much a home to Caroline Bowles as Buckland. Comparatively early in her 
long acquaintance with Southey, she was gratified by his mention of Paul 
Burrard, who was Aide-de-Camp to Sir John Moore at Coruna, and fell, mor- 
tally wounded, just after his chief had been struck, when scarecly nineteen. 

These are some of Southey’s lines :— 

Not unprepared 
The heroic youth was found, for in the ways 
Of piety had he been trained ; and what 
The dutiful child upon his mother’s knees 
Had learned, the soldier faithfully observed. 
In chamber or in tent, the Book of God 
Was his beloved manual ; and his life 
3escem’d the lessons which from thence he drew. 
For gallant as he was, and blithe of heart, 
Expert of hand, and keen of eye, and prompt 
In intellect, religion was the crown 


Of all his noble properties. 

a * * * * * * 
Upon the spot from whence he just had seen 
His General borne away, the appointed ball 
Reach’d him. But not on that Gallician ground 
Was it his fate, like mary a British heart, 

To mingle with the soil: the sea received 

His mortal relics—to a watery grave 

Consign’d, so near his native shore, so near 

His father’s house, that they who loved him best, 
Unconscious of its import, heard the gun 

Which fired his knell. 
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It was about the time this poem was wriltenthat Miss Bowles paid 
her first visit to Keswick, where Mr. and Mrs. Southey were surrounded 
with their large household. Her host was chained so resolutely to his 
desk among the books of his library, that he was only able to give up one 
day to the enjoyment of showing her the scenery of his beloved hills. 

On that exquisite summer’s day, ‘a party had been got up by the young 
people, who had themselves prepared the meal that was spread somewhere 
near the Falls of Lodore. Sara Coleridge, who was then in the bloom of 
her ethereal beauty, had made a basketful of remarkably nice cakes; 
and Caroline Bowles kept a record of the charming figure ofering them to 
her friends, in a sketch, which was in due time lithographed. It contains 
likenesses of all who were assembled on that occasion, and is named * A 
Picnic among the Hills.” 

She had met Southey first in London (as far asI recollect) at her 
publishers’, the Messrs. Blackwood ; but she now saw him in the midst 
of his family, who were attached to him by the strongest ties of affection 
and gratitude. For them he worked so hard that he denied himself the 
rest and change of scene that might have prolonged his life, and perhaps 
made his enormous learning and industry more productive of books that 
paid. No one enjoyed a holiday more thoroughly, and it may be well 
imagined that with so agreeable a guest he put forth his pleasantest 
powers. 

There was no lack of conversation at Greta Hall of an evening; but 
excepting for a short hour’s walk, which he took as a duty every day, he 
remained as usual shut up with his writing, appointing his friend 
Wordsworth to show her the country. Mr. Wordsworth, she said, used 
to walk for miles by the side of her pony, pointing out every fold of the 
hills, with their glens and tarns. Scarecly a shadow from the passing 
clouds swept across lake or upland pasture without his remarking it. He 
was fond of repeating his own poetry in illustration of the scenery, and 
did so with a strong north-country accent, and very sonorous voice, 
pronouncing the J in such words as ‘* walk” and ‘‘ talk,” in a peculiar 
manner. 

When Miss Bowles left Keswick, she carried away a characteristic 
present from Southey—an extract he had made while in Portugal from an 
old wooden-bound book, which he found in a convent library. It had 
apparently never been opened, since the monks had chained it so near the 
ceiling that he had to stand on a high ladder to read it, and to write out 
the legend, for it was covered with thick cobwebs. 

She also took back to Buckland Cottage a drawing she had made of 
the interior of that pleasant room in which the family collected of an 
evening with their frequent guests, but which overflowed with the books 
of the master of the house. These were dear to him as the dearest 
friends, and he loved an old volume with creamy paper, and broad black 
printing, finely bound in vellum or Iussia-leather, right well, almost to 
the last. 
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The view of his library, with the open box of books just arrived by 
coach from London, in the foreground, soon took its place in Miss 
Bowles’ pretty drawing-room; and the extract from the monkish volume, 
made its appearance in ‘‘ The Legend of Santarem;”’ which she published 
a good while afterwards. Southey used to say that ‘‘ she only required 
concentration of thought and energies to produce a great work.’’ This she 
never attempted, nor was it at all within the scope of her powers. She 
contented herself with sending beautiful and popular sketches to Black- 
wood's Magazine, which were chiefly taken from domestic incidents belong- 
ing to het own family histories. The pathetic story of Andrew Cleaves, 
which is probably her best, belonged purely to fiction; but is worked 
up with wonderfully graphic details. It was written while she was 
watching the dying bed of ‘‘ Ma Bonne,” who lived to unusual old age, 
and sank to rest in the arms of her nurse-child, by whom she was so 
fondly cherished. She is mentioned in several poems as the last of that 
household which had surrounded her youth. 

The good Quaker, Bernard Barton, used often to persuade Miss Bowles 
to write for his Annual. Alaric Watts also claimed frequent contributions 
from her pen ; and her works became especially popular in America, where 
Washington Irving had revived the love of all things pertaining to old- 
fashioned English life. She was very often amused by letters from her 
American admirers, who implored her to cross the Atlantic and to gladden 
their country with her presence. Than such a prospect, as may well be sup- 
posed, nothing could have been farther from her wishes! Her health had 
always been delicate, and did not improve as she advanced in life—on 
the contrary, she was subject to severe suffering from neuralgic and other 
causes, which made her frequently unable to see her most intimate friends. 
It was a very great pleasure to her, therefore, to alter and improve her 
little domain, which she did with the proceeds of ‘‘ The Widow’s Tale,”’ 
and other works. She found an unfailing source of interest in her 
conservatory; and the rustic dairy, richly furnished with old China, which 
she had built under a great elm tree on her lawn; and also in her little 
pony carriage, in which she constantly visited her poor people on the 
outskirts of the New Forest, followed by her great black mastiff. 

One of her greatest friends for many years was an accomplished Swiss 
lady, whose husband was descended from Lord Chesterfield’s ‘* Dayrolles,”’ 
and who as a widow had happily settled near Lymington. 

When well enough to enjoy the parties often given by Lady Neale at 
Walhampton, no one was more cheerful than Miss Bowles, or contributed 
more to the amusement of guests staying at that hospitable house. On 
one occasion, when she happened to meet a large party assembled there 
for Christmas festivities, she, like every one else, appeared thoroughly 
mystified by a bundle of torn letters which the hostess had picked up in 
the corridor, and which had apparently met with some accident on their 
way to the post-office. Everybody was requested to claim from among 
them, his or her property, the signatures being unluckily missing. They 
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contained strictures, more or less true, on everyone’s manners, aspirations, 
and general character ; and so well was the deception kept up that it was 
not traced to its proper source for some time. 

About the year 1831, Edward Irving, then still a popular preacher, 
and undoubtedly a man of noble intellectual powers, came for a short 
summer-holiday with his wife, to Mrs. Baring-Wall’s house at Lymington. 
He preached (as is common with Scotch ministers) at the Independent 
Chapel, and its narrow walls could not contain the eager crowds who 
flocked to hear him. He therefore agreed to the generally expressed 
wish, and it was given out that he would preach once on Milford 
Common, near the old encampment of the French Royalists. 

A golden afternoon glowing on the harvest-fields and hedgerows by 
which it is surrounded, and on the Solent dotted with white sails, brought 
out all the carriages of the neighbourhood. Most pecple declared they 
were driving that way by chance: but so it was, that they all stopped to 
hear, and it certainly was an hour worth stopping for. 

The great preacher was then in the prime of life and of energy, with 
a magnificent figure, which could well bear to stand with the westering sun 
for a background ; and a great crowd gathered in front of him, watching 
every change of his countenance, and catching to its farthest outskirts 
every intonation of his wonderfully flexible voice. He preached on the 
great harvest to be gathered in by all who were ready to serve the Lord 
of the harvest. His imagery was taken from the surrounding scenery 
and the associations of the place, and the effect was electrical. No one 
who heard that sermon ever thought very hardly in after-days of Irving 
himself, however much they may have dissented from his peculiar views 
and conduct. 

Miss Bowles was of course there in her pretty pony carriage; and on 
the following morning she met him (with the writer) at Mrs. Wall's 
house. 

They had a long conversation, in the course of which Mr. Irving 
spoke warmly of the obligations he owed to Coleridge at the beginning of 
his career in London. He loved, he said, ‘‘ to watch for Coleridge’s grand 
ideas looming through the mist.” 

Caroline Bowles afterwards remarked that he reminded her, as a 
preacher, of Robert Hall, whose eloquence till then she had thought 
unsurpassed; and in personal appearance of Mr. Southey. She was 
convinced that if the latter could have held ten minutes’ conversation 
with Edward Irving, against whom he had written with extreme bitterness, 
‘they would have stalked together away towards Brockenhurst, the best 
friends in the world.” But Southey never had such an opportunity, and 
Miss Bowles never saw Irving again. 

In the conrse of the same summer she had the pleasure of a second 
visit from Southey ; but the chief part of his time was occupied in writing 
for the Quarterly Review. 

In a letter to Mrs. Hodson he says: ‘‘ The remainder of the paper 
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was written at Caroline Bowles’, where I shut myself up for eleven days, 
refusing all invitations, seeing no visitors, and never going out, excepting 
when she mounted her Shetland pony and I walked by her side for an 
hour or two before dinner.”” So far, indeed, did he carry this sauvagerie, 
that on one occasion, when an old and dear relative of his hostess per- 
suaded her to open the door of the room in which Southey was writing, 
she was so much struck by his air of annoyance that she directly closed 
it. As they met again, her guest exclaimed, ‘‘ When you had shown my 
mane and my tail, you might as well have let me roar!” 

In 1834 his great sorrow came upon him in the illness of his wife, 
which ended in mental alienation. 

‘‘ Forty years,” he writes, ‘‘ has she been the life of my life, and I have 
left her this day in a lunatic asylum. God who has visited me with this 
affliction, has given me strength to bear it, and will, I know, support me 
to the end, whatever that may be.” 

His letters at this period all breathe the same spirit of resignation 
and of steadfast endurance, but his health was greatly impaired by three 
years of devoted watchfulness, accompanied by the necessity for literary 
labour. 

On the 16th of November, 1837, Edith Southey sank painlessly and 
peacefully to rest. However thankful her husband must have been for 
such a release from suffering, he did not recover the loss of one who had 
been for two-thirds of his life his chief object, as he was hers. His 
friends persuaded him to seck restored health and cheerfulness by going 
abroad; and on his return to England he paid a visit of some weeks to 
Buckland Cottage, arriving there in October, 1838. 

His spirits revived in the society of his old friend, and a few months 
later he wrote thus to Walter Savage Landor :— 

‘‘ Reduced in number as my family has been within the last few 
years, my spirits would hardly recover their habitual and healthy cheerful- 
ness if I had not prevailed on Miss Bowles to share my lot for the 
remainder of our lives. There is just such a disparity of age as is fitting. 
We have been well acquainted with each other more than twenty years, 
and a more perfect conformity of disposition could not exist: so that in 
resolving upon what must be either the weakest or the wisest act of a 

sexagenarian’s life, I am well assured that, according to human foresight, 
I have judged well and acted wisely, both for myself and my reniaining 
daughter.” 

He naturally did not allude to the fact, that when he first made an 
offer to Caroline Bowles, she ‘refused to burden him with an invalid 
wife.” That objection was happily removed by her gaining an unwonted 
degree of health ; and on the 5th of June, 1839, she was married to him 
at Boldre Church. 

The rest of the summer was chiefly spent in paying visits among her 
relations, to whom her husband now showed himself in his pleasantest 


character. He was extremely agreeable, when thoroughly at his ease in 
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society ; and he apparently took great interest in the new family circle in 
which he found himself so cordially welcomed. The first symptoms of 
failure of memory soon unhappily appeared, but they were looked upon 
as mere absence of mind, and excited no uneasiness. 

Southey had once dedicated a poem to Caroline Bowles, his ‘‘ kind 
friend and sister poetess,” called ‘‘ The sinner well saved.” It was the 
story of ‘the wretched Eliemon who sold his soul to the demon ;” and 
of course belonged to a class of subjects which had a singular attraction 
for him. He explained that the Satan of the Middle Ages appeared to 
him a purely mythological personage, whom he had as much right to use 
as he would have had to introduce Pan or Faunus intoa poem. This 
in some degree accounts for the reasonable offence given by many—too 
many—of his writings. Quite a new subject was now to engage his own 
pen and his wife’s. They projected and partly accomplished a poem, 
which was to take up and weave together the legends of our Saxon hero, 
Robin Hood. Mrs. Southey was full of hope, when he had settled again 
amongst his old pursuits and friends and books, that he would entirely 
recover a healthy tone of mind, and all his former vigour; and she still 
looked forward to many happy years. ‘This, however, as we all know, 
was a fallacious hope; his mental powers gradually diminished; and 
although he long enjoyed hearing her read, and nearly to the end loved 
the sound of her voice and of her name, the torch burnt lower and lower 
till it was finally extinguished. The last year of his life was passed in a 
tranquil dreamy state, in which he recognised no one, not even his wife. 

Robert Southey died on the 21st of March, 1848, and was borne to 
his rest on a stormy morning in the beautiful churchyard of Crosthwaite. 
Few besides his own family and immediate neighbours followed his 
remains; but his intimate friend Mr. Wordsworth crossed the hills on 
that wild morning to be present at the funeral. 

As soon as her shattered health allowed her to undertake the journey 
to Hampshire, Mrs. Southey returned to Buckland Cottage. Thero 
surrounded by her nearest relations and oldest friends, she gradually 
recovered the energies of a mind shaken indeed by long anxicty and 
sorrow, but not weakened. 

Her old gaiety was for ever gone, ard she shrunk from any new literary 
exertion. During the remaining years of her life she chiefly occupied 
herself with arranging a complete edition of her works, including the 
finished portions of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” and a life of Peter Bell, which she 
had begun at Keswick. 

On her marriage Mrs. Southey had lost an annuity bequeathed to her 
by arelation of her father’s, Colonel Bruce. It was therefore with great 
satisfaction that she learnt in 1852 that the Queen had conferred on her a 
pension of two hundred a-year, in consideration of the benefits received 
by literature from her husband’s works. This pension had been granted 
owing to the unceasing efforts of her brother-in-law, Dr. Southey, on her 
behalf; and was therefore all the more welcome to her, 
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She paid at léast one visit to London to see the beautiful recumbent 
statue of Southey which lies above his tomb. ‘The original intention and 
agreement with Mr. Lough, the sculptor, was, that the monument should 
be of Caen stone; but with characteristic liberality he executed it in 
white marble; he presented also a fine cast of the bust to his widow. 
When the writer of these brief records went to see it at his studio, 
Mr. Lough remarked how like Mrs. Southey’s eye and the expression of 
her features was to her husband’s. 

In 1858 Caroline Southey also passed away. Only a few hours before 
her death she was watching a fine Hast-Indiaman that had purposely 
been run aground near the Needles, to avoid swamping a little fishing- 
boat that crossed her track. She observed to Lady Burrard, who was 
with her to the last, how impossible it was for her to realise that death 
was close at hand, with her mind so fully awake to all the interests of 
life! Her early prayer was fulfilled, as it seemed, to the letter— 


Come not in terrors clad to claim 

An unresisting prey; 

Come like an evening shadow, Death— 
So stealthily, so silently— 

And shut mine eyes, and steal my breath ; 
Then willingly, O willingly, 

With thee I'll go away. 


She lies in the churchyard at Lymington, surrounded by many g2ne- 
rations of her kindred, far away from ihe storm-swept grave of her poet- 
friend and husband. But it is 1ight that some memorial of her should be 
asscciated with his name and memory. 


E. 0. 




















Melancholia. 


——~1oe—— 


I. 


Samst thou, The night is ending, day is near ? 
Nay now, my soul, not so; 
We are sunk back into the darkness drear, 
And scarcely soon shall know 
Even remembrance of the sweet dead day ; 
Ay, and shall lose full soon 
The memory of the moon, 
The moon of early night, that cheered our sunless way. 


II. 


Once, from the brows of Might, 

Leapt with a cry to light 

Pallas the Forefighter ; 

Then straight to strive with her 

She called the Lord of Sea 

In royal rivalry 

For Athens, the Supreme of things, 

The company of crownless kings. 

A splendid strife the Queen began, 

In that her kingdom making man 

Not less than equal her own line 

Inhabiting the hill divine. 

Ah Fate, how short a span 

Gavest thou then to god and godlike man! 
The impious fury of the stormblasts now 
Sweeps unrebuked across Olympus’ brow; 

The fair Forefighter in the strife 

For light and grace and glorious life 

They sought and found not; she and hers 

Had yielded to the troublous years; 
No more they walked with men, heayen’s high interpreters. 
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Ill. 
Yet, o’er the gulf of wreck and pain, 
How softly strange there rose again, 
Against the darkness dimly seen, 
Another face, another queen, 
The Maiden Mother, in whose eyes 
The smile of God reflected lies; 
Who saw around her gracious feet 
The maddening waves of warfare meet, 
And stretching forth her fingers fair 
Upon the hushed and wondering air 
Shed round her, for man’s yearning sight, 
A space of splendour in the night. 
Are her sweet feet not stayed ? 
Nay, she is also gone, the Mother-maid: 
And with her all the gracious company 
That made it hope to live, and joy to die. 
The Lord is from the altar gone, 
His golden lamp in dust o’erthrown, 
The pealing organ’s ancient voice 
Hath wandered to an empty noise, 
And all the angel heads and purple wings are flown. 


IV. 

Wherefore in this twice-bafiled barrenness, 
This unconsoled twice-desolate distress, 

For our bare world and bleak 

We only dare to seek 
A little respite for a little while, 

Knowing all fair things brief, 
And ours most brief, seeing our very smile, 

’*Mid these our fates forlorn, 

Is only child of grief, 


And unto grief returneth, hardly born. 


ve 
We will not have desire for the sweet spring, 
Nor mellowing midsummer— 
We have no right to her— 
The autumn primrose and late-flowering 
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Pale-leaved inodorous 
Violet and rose shall be enough for us: 
Enough for our last boon, 
That haply where no bird belated grieves, 
We watch, through some November afternoon, 
The dying sunlight on the dying leaves. 


vi. 
Ah, heard I then through the sad silence falling 
Notes of a new Orpheiin melody, 
Not up to earth but down to darkness calling, 
Down to the fair Elysian company, 
Ah then how willing an Eurydice 
The kindly ghosts should draw, with noiseless hand, 
My shadowy soul into the shadowy land; 
For on the earth is endless winter come, 
And all sweet sounds, and echoes sweet, are dumb. 


ERNEST MYERS. 
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Far from the Madding Croted. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HoME AGAIN: A JUGGLER. 


SA |HAT same evening at dusk 
| Gabriel was leaning over 
Coggan’s garden-gate, taking 
an up-and-down survey be- 
fore retiring to rest. 

A vehicle of some kind 
was softly creeping along 
the grassy margin of the 
lane. From it spread the 
tones of two women talking. 
The tones were natural and 
not at all suppressed. Oak 
instantly knew the voices to 
be those of Bathsheba and 
Liddy. 

The carriage came oppo- 
site and passed by. It was 
Miss Everdene’s gig, and 
Liddy and her mistress were 
the only occupants of the 
seat. Liddy was asking questions about the city of Bath, and her com- 
panion was answering them listlessly and unconcernedly. Both Bathsheba 
and the horse seemed weary. 

The exquisite relief of finding that she was here again, safe and sound, 
overpowered all reflection, and Oak could only luxuriate in the sense of it. 
All grave reports were forgotten. 

He lingered and lingered on, till there was no difference between the 
eastern and western expanses of sky, and the timid hares began to limp 
courageously round the dim hillocks. Gabriel might have been there an 
additional half-hour when a dark form walked slowly by. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Gabriel,” the passer said. 

It was Boldwood. ‘‘ Good-night, sir,’”’ said Gabriel. 

Boldwood likewise vanished up the road, and Oak shortly afterwards 
turned indoors to bed. 

Farmer Boldwood went on towards Miss Everdene’s house. He 
VOL. Xxx.—No. 176. 12. 
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reached the front, and approaching the entrance, saw a light in the parlour. 
The blind was not drawn down, and inside the room was Bathsheba, 
looking over some papers or letters. Her back was towards Boldwood. 
He went to the door, knocked, and waited with tense muscles and an 
aching brow. , 

Boldwood had not been outside his garden since his meeting with 
Bathsheba in the road to Yalbury. Silent and alone, he had remained in 
moody meditation on woman’s ways, deeming as essentials of the whole 
sex the accidents of the single one of their number he had ever closely 
beheld. By degrees a more charitable temper had pervaded him, and 
this was the reason of his sally to-night. He had come to apologise and 
beg forgiveness of Bathsheba with something like a sense of shame at his 
violence, having but just now learnt that she had returned—only from a 
visit to Liddy as he supposed, the Bath escapade being quite unknown to 
him. 

He enquired for Miss Everdene. Liddy’s manner was odd, but he 
did not notice it. She went in, leaving him standing there, and in her 
absence the blind of the room containing Bathsheba was pulled down. 
Boldwood augured ill from that sign. Liddy came out. 

‘‘ My mistress cannot see you, sir,” she said. 

The farmer instantly went out by the gate. He was unforgiven—that 
was the issue of it all. He had seen her who was to him simultaneously 
a delight and a torture, sitting in the room he had shared with her asa 
peculiarly privileged guest only a little earlier in the summer, and she had 
denied him an entrance there now. 

Boldwood did not hurry homeward. It was ten o'clock at least, 
when, walking deliberately through the lower part of Weatherbury, he 
heard the carrier’s spring-van entering the village. The van ran to and 
from a town in a northern direction, and it was owned and driven by a 
Weatherbury man, at the door of whose house it now pulled up. The 
lamp fixed to the head of the hood illuminated a scarlet and gilded form, 
who was the first to alight. 

*¢ Ah!” said Boldwood to himself, ‘‘ come to see her again.”’ 

Troy entered the carrier's house, which had been the place of his 
lodging on his last visit to his native place. Boldwood was moved by a 
sudden determination. He hastened home. In ten minutes he was back 
again, and made as if he were going to call upon Troy at the carrier's. 
But as he approached, some one opened the door and came out. He 
heard this person say, ‘‘Good-night”” to the inmates, and the voice was 
Troy’s. This was strange, coming so immediately after his arrival. 
Boldwood, however, hastened up to him. Troy had what appeared to be 
a carpet-bag in his hand—the same that he had brought with him. It 
seemed as if he were going to leave again this very night. 

Troy turned up the hill and quickened his pace. Boldwood stepped 
forward. 

*¢ Sergeant Troy ?”’ 
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“ Yes—I’m Sergeant Troy.” 

¢¢ Just arrived from Melchester, I think ?” 

‘‘ Just arrived from Bath.” 

‘‘T am William Boldwood.” 

‘“‘ Indeed.” 

The tone in which this word was uttered was all that had been wanted 
to bring Boldwood to the point. 

‘‘T wish to speak a word with you,” he said. 

‘¢ What about ?” 

‘¢ About her who lives just ahead there—and about a woman you have 
wronged.” 

‘‘ T wonder at your impertinence,” said Troy, moving on. 

‘‘ Now look here,”’ said Boldwood, standing in front of him, ‘‘ wonder 
or not, you are going to hold a conversation with me.” 

Troy heard the dull determination in Boldwood’s voice, looked at his 
stalwart frame, then at the thick cudgel he carried in his hand. He 
remembered it was past ten o’clock. It seemed worth while to be civil to 
Boldwood. 

‘‘ Very well, I'll listen with pleasure,” said Troy, placing his bag on 
the ground, “‘ only speak low, for somebody or other may overhear us in 
the farmhouse there.” 

‘¢ Well then—I know a good deal concerning your—Fanny Robin’s 
attachment to you. I may say, too, that I believe I am the only person 
in the village, excepting Gabriel Oak, who does know it. You ought to 
marry her.” 

‘‘T suppose I ought. Indeed, I wish to, but I cannot.” 

‘ec Why 9 ” 

Troy was about to utter something hastily; he then checked himself 
and said, ‘I am too poor.” His voice was changed. Previously it had 
had a devil-may-care tone. It was the voice of a trickster now. 

Boldwood’s present mood was not critical enough to notice tones. 
He continued, ‘I may as well speak plainly; and understand, I don’t 
wish to enter into the questions of right or wrong, woman’s honour and 
shame, or to express any opinion on your conduct. I intend a business 
transaction with you.” 

‘‘I see,” said Troy. ‘‘ Suppose we sit down here.” 

An old tree trunk lay under the hedge immediately opposite, and they 
sat down. 

‘‘T was engaged to be married to Miss Everdene,” said Boldwood, 
‘but you came and—” 

‘‘Not engaged,” said Troy. 

‘* As good as engaged.” 

‘‘If I had not turned up she might have become engaged to you.”’ 

‘‘ Hang might!” 

‘¢ Would, then.” 

‘<Tf you had not come I should certainly—yes, certainly—have been 

12—2 
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accepted by this time. If you had not seen her you might have been 
married to Fanny. Well, there’s too much difference between Miss 
Everdene’s station and your own for this flirtation with her ever to benefit 
you by ending in marriage. So all I ask is, don’t molest her any more. 
Marry Fanny. I'll make it worth your while.” 

** How will you?” 

*T'll pay you well now, I'll settle a sum of money upon her, and I'll 
see that you don’t suffer from poverty in the future. I'll put it clearly. 
Bathsheba is only playing with you: you are too poor for her, as I said ; 
80 give up wasting your time about a great match you'll never make for a 
moderate and rightful match you may make to-morrow; take up your 
carpet-bag, turn about, leave Weatherbury now, this night, and you shall 
take fifty pounds with you. Fanny shall have fifty to enable her to prepare 
for the wedding, when you have told me where she is living, and she shall 
have five hundred paid down on her wedding-day.”’ 

In making this statement Boldwood’s voice revealed only too clearly a 
consciousness of the weakness of his position, his aims, and his method. 
His manner had lapsed quite from that of the firm and dignified Bcld- 
wood of former times; and such a scheme as he had now engaged in he 
would have condemned as childishly imbecile only a few months ago. 
We discern a grand force in the lover which he lacks whilst a free man; 
but there is a breadth of vision in the free man which in the lover we 
vainly seek. Where there is much bias there must be some narrowness, 
and love, though added emotion, is subtracted capacity. Boldwood exem- 
plified this to an abnormal degree: he knew nothing of Fanny Robin’s 
circumstances or whereabouts, he knew nothing of Troy’s possibilities, yet 
that was what he said. 

‘*T like Fanny best,” said Troy; ‘‘ and if, as you say, Miss Everdene 
is out of my reach, why I have all to gain by accepting your money, and 
marrying Fan. But she’s only a servant.” 

‘* Never mind—do you agree to my arrangement ?” 

#5 do.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Boldwood, in a more elastic voice. ‘O Troy, if you 
like her best, why then did you step in here and injure my happiness ?”’ 

‘‘T Jove Fanny best now,” said Troy. ‘ But Bathsh Miss Ever- 
dene inflamed me, and displaced Fanny for a time. It is over now.” 

‘«* Why should it be over so soon? And why then did you come here 
again ?”’ 

*‘ There are weighty reasons. Fifty pounds at once, you said ?”’ 

‘«T did,” said Boldwood, ‘‘ and here they are—fifty sovereigns.” He 
handed Troy a small packet. 

‘‘You have everything ready—it seems that you calculated on my 
accepting them,” said the sergeant, taking the packet. 

‘“‘ T thought you might accept them,” said Boldwood. 

‘¢ You've only my word that the programme shall be adhered to, whilst 
I at any rate have fifty pounds.” 
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‘‘T had thought of that, and I have considered that if I can’t appeal 
to your honour I can trust to your—well, shrewdness we'll call it—nct to 
lose five hundred pounds in prospect, and also make a bitter enemy of a 
man who is willing to be an extremely useful friend.” 

‘‘ Stop, listen!” said Troy in a whisper. 

A light pit-pat was audible upon the road just above them. 

‘“‘ By George—'tis she,” he continued. ‘* I must go on and mect her.” 

‘¢ She—who ?” 

‘¢ Bathsheba.” 

‘¢ Bathsheba—out alone at this time o’ night!’ said Boldwood in 
amazement, and starting up. ‘ Why must you meet her?” 

‘‘She was expecting me to-night—and I must now speak to her, and 
wish her good-bye, according to your wish.” 

‘‘T don't see the necessity of speaking.” 

‘‘Tt can do no harm—and she'll be wandering about looking for me if 
I don’t. You shall hear all I say to her. It will help you in your love- 
making when I am gone.” 

‘¢ Your tone is mocking.” 

‘“¢O no. And remember this, if she does not know what has become 
of me, she will think more about me than if I tell her flatly I have come to 
give her up.” 

‘* Will you confine your words to that one point ?—Shall I hear every 
word you say?” 

“Every word. Now sit still there, and hold my carpet-bag for me, 
and mark what you hear.” 

The light footstep came closer, halting occasionally, as if the walker 
listened for a sound. Troy whistled a double note in a soft fluty tone. 

‘Come to that, is it!’’ murmured Boldwood, uneasily. 

‘¢ You promised silence,” said Troy. 

‘‘T promise again.” 

Troy stepped forward. 

‘* Frank, dearest, is that you?” The tones were Bathsheba’s. 

‘“©O God!” said Boldwood. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Troy to her. 

‘* How late you are,” she continued tenderly. ‘ Did you come by the 
earrier ? I listened and heard his wheels entering the village, but it was 
some time ago, and I had almost given you up, Frank.” 

‘‘T was sure to come,” said Frank. ‘‘ You knew I should, did you 
not?” 

‘“‘ Well, I thought you would,” she said, playfully ; ‘‘ and, Frank, it is 
so lucky! There’s not a soul in my house but me to-night. I’ve packed 
them all off, so nobody on earth will know of your visit to your lady’s 
bower. Liddy wanted to go to her grandfather’s to tell him about her 
holiday, andI said she might stay with them till to-morrowv—when you'll 
be gone again.” 

‘“‘ Capital,” said Troy. ‘‘ But, dear me, I had better go back for my 
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bag: you run home whilst I fetch it, and I'll promise to be in your 
parlour in ten minutes.”’ 

‘‘Yes.” She turned and tripped up the hill again. 

During the progress of this dialogue there was a nervous twitching of 
Boldwood’s tightly closed lips, and his face became bathed in a clammy 
dew. He now started forward towards Troy. Troy turned to him and 
took up the bag. 

‘¢ Shall I tell her I have come to give her up and cannot marry her ?”’ 
said the soldier, mockingly. 

‘No, no; wait a minute. I want to say more to you—more to you,” 
said Boldwood, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘‘Now,” said Troy, ‘‘ You see my dilemma. Perhaps I am a bad 
man—the victim of my impulses—led away to do what I ought to leave 
undone. I can’t, however, marry them both. And I have two reasons 
for choosing Fanny. First, I like her best upon the whole, and second, 
you make it worth my while.” 

At the same instant Boldwood sprang upon him, and held him by the 
neck. Troy felt Boldwood’s grasp slowly tightening. The move was 
absolutely unexpected. 

‘A moment,” he gasped. ‘‘ You are injuring her you love,” 

‘‘ Well, what do you mean ?”’ said the farmer, 

‘‘ Give me breath,”’ said Troy. 

Boldwood loosened his hand, saying, ‘‘ By Heaven, I’ve a mind to 
kill you!” 

‘¢ And ruin her.” 

‘* Save her.” 

‘‘Oh, how can she be saved now, unless I marry her ?”’ 

Boldwood groaned. He reluctantly released the soldier, and flung him 
back against the hedge. ‘‘ Devil, you torture me!”’ said he. 

Troy rebounded like a ball, and was about to make a dash at the 
farmer ; but he checked himself, saying lightly— 

‘‘ Tt is not worth while to measure my strength with you. Indeed it 
is a barbarous way of settling a quarrel. I shall shortly leave the army 
because of the same conviction. Now after that revelation of how the land 
lies with Bathsheba, 'twould be a mistake to kill me, would it not ?”’ 

‘ ’Twould be a mistake to kill you,” repeated Boldwood, mechanically, 
with a bowed head. 

“¢ Better kill yourself.” 

‘“‘ Far better.” 

‘I’m glad you see it.” 

“‘ Troy, make her your wife, and don’t act upon what I arranged just 
now. The alternative is dreadful, but take Bathsheba; I give her up. 
She must love you indeed to sell soul and body to you so utterly as she 
has done. Wretched woman—deluded woman—you are, Bathsheba !” 

‘But about Fanny ?” 

‘¢ Bathsheba is a woman well to do,’’ continued Boldwood, in nervous 
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anxiety, ‘‘and, Troy, she will make a good wife; and, indeed, she is 
worth your hastening on your marriage with her!” 

‘¢ But she has a will—not to say a temper, and I shall be a mere slave 
toher. I could do anything with poor Fanny Robin.” 

‘“‘ Troy,” said Boldwood, imploringly, ‘I'll do anything for you, only 
don't desert her ; pray don’t desert her, Troy.” 

*‘ Which, poor Fanny ?”’ 

‘‘No; Bathsheba Everdene. Love her best! Love her tenderly! 
How shall I get you to see how advantageous it will be to you to secure 
her at once ?” 

‘*T don’t wish to secure her in any new way.” 

Boldwood’s arm moved spasmodically towards Troy’s person again. 
He repressed the instinct, and his form drooped as with pain. 

Troy went on— 

‘‘T shall soon purchase my discharge, and then 

‘‘ But I wish you to hasten on this marriage. It will be better for you 
both. You love each other, and you must let me help you to do it.” 

‘“‘ How ?” 

‘‘ Why, by settling the five hundred on Bathsheba instead of Fanny to 
enable you to marry at once. No, she wouldn’t have it of me; I'll pay 
it down to you on the wedding-day.”’ 

Troy paused in secret amazement at Boldwood’s wild and purblind 
infatuation. He carelessly said, ‘‘ And am I to have anything now ?” 

‘“‘Yes, if you wish to. But I have not much additional money with me. 
I did not expect this; but all I have is yours.” 

Boldwood, more like a somnambulist than a wakeful man, pulled out 
the large canvas bag he carried by way of a purse, and searched it. 

*‘T have twenty-one pounds more with me,” hesaid. ‘ Two notes and 
a sovereign. But before I leave you I must have a paper signed c 

‘‘ Pay me the money, and we'll go straight to her parlour, and make 
any arrangement you please to secure my compliance with your wishes. 
But she must know nothing of this cash business.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” said Boldwood, hastily. ‘“ Here is the sum, and 
if you'll come to my house we'll write out the agreement for the remainder, 
and the terms also.” 

‘First we'll call upon her.”’ 

‘‘ But why? Come with me to-night, and go with me to-morrow to 
the surrogate’s.”’ 

‘‘ But she must be consulted ; at any rate informed.” 

‘‘ Very well; go on.” 

They went up the hill to Bathsheba’s house. When they stood at the 
entrance, Troy said, ‘‘ Wait herea moment.” Opening the door, he glided 
inside, leaving the door ajar. 

Boldwood waited. In two minutes a light appeared in the passage. 
Boldwood then saw that the chain had been fastened across the door. 
Troy appeared inside, carrying a bedroom candlestick. 


” 
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‘‘ What, did you think I should break in?” said Boldwood, con- 
temptuously. 

‘‘O no; it is merely my humour to secure things. Will you read this 
a moment? I'll hold the light.” 

Troy handed a folded newspaper through tho slit between door and 
doorpost, and put the candle close. ‘‘ That’s the paragraph,” he said, 
placing his finger on a line. 

Boldwood looked and read— 


§¢ MARRIAGES. 


‘©On the 17th inst., at St. Ambrose’s Church, Bath, by the Rey. G. 
Mincing, B.A., Francis Troy, only son of the late Edward Troy, Esq., 
M.D., of Weatherbury, and sergeant 11th Dragoon Guards, to Bathsheba, 
only surviving daughter of the late Mr. John Everdene, of Casterbridge.” 


‘‘ This may be called Fort meeting Feeble, hey, Boldwood ?” said Troy. 
A low gurgle of derisive laughter followed the words. 

The paper fell from Boldwood's hand. Troy continued-— 

‘‘ Fifty pounds to marry Fanny. Good. ‘Twenty-one pounds not to 
marry Fanny, but Bathsheba. Good. Finale: already Bathsheba’s hus- 
band. Now Boldwood, yours is the ridiculous fate which always attends 
interference between a man and his wife. And another word. Bad asI am, 
I am not such a villain as to make the marriage or misery of any woman 
a matter of huckster and sale. Fanny has long ago left me. I don’t 
know where she is. I have searched everywhere. Another word yet. 
You say you love Bathsheba ; yet on the merest apparent evidence you 
instantly believe in her dishonour. A fig for such love! Now that I’ve 
taught you a lesson, take your money back again.” 

‘‘T will not; I will not!” said Boldwood, in a hiss. 

‘¢ Anyhow I won’t have it,” said Troy, contemptuously. He wrapped 
the packet of gold in the notes, and threw tho whole into the road. 

Boldwood shook his clenched fist at him. “ You juggler of Satan! 
You black hound! But I'll punish you yet; mark me, I'll punish you 
yet!” 

Another peal of laughter. Troy then closed the door, and locked 
himself in. 

Throughout the whole of that night Boldwood’s dark form might have 
been seen walking about the hills and downs of Weatherbury like an 
unhappy Shade in the Mournful Fields by Acheron. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT AN Uprer WInpow. 


Ir was very early the next morning—a time of sun and dew. The con- 
fused beginnings of many birds’ songs spread into the healthy air, and the 
wan blue of the heaven was here and there coated with thin webs of 
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incorporeal cloud which were of no effect in obscuring day. All the lights 
in the scene were yellow as to colour, and all the shadows were attenuated 
as to form. The creeping plants about the old manor-house were bowed 
with rows of heavy water drops, which had upon objects behind them the 
effect of minute lenses of high magnifying power. 

Just before the clock struck five Gabriel Oak and Coggan passed the 
village cross, and went on together to the fields. They were yet barely 
in view of their mistress’s house, when Oak fancied he saw the opening of 
a casement in one of the upper windows. The two men were at this 
moment partially sereened by an elder bush, now beginning to be enriched 
with black bunches of fruit, and they paused before emerging from its 
shade. 

A handsome man leaned idly from the lattice. He looked east and 
then west, in the manner of one who makes a first morning survey. The 
man was Sergeant Troy. His red jacket was loosely thrown on, but not 
buttoned, and he had altogether the relaxed bearing of a soldier taking 
his ease. 

Coggan spoke first, looking quietly at the window. 

‘She has married him!”’ he said. 

Gabriel had previously beheld the sight, and he now stood with his 
back turned, making no reply. 

“‘T fancied we should know something to-day,” continued Coggan. 
‘‘T heard wheels pass my door just after dark—you were out some- 
where.” He glanced round upon Gabriel. ‘‘Good Heavens above us, 
Oak, how white your face is; you look like a corpse!” 

“Tol?” said Oak, with a faint smile. 

‘¢ Lean on the gate: I'll wait a bit.” 

‘“¢ All right, all right.” 

They stood by the gate awhile, Gabriel listlessly staring at the 
ground. His mind sped into the future, and saw there enacted in years 
of leisure the scenes of repentance that would ensue from this work of 
haste. That they were married he had instantly decided. Why had it 
been so mysteriously managed? It was not at all Bathsheba’s way of 
doing things. With all her faults, she was candour itself. Could she 
have been entrapped ? The union was not only an unutterable grief to 
him: it amazed him, notwithstanding that he had passed the preceding 
week in a suspicion that such might be the issue of Troy’s meeting her 
away from home. Her quiet return with Liddy had to some extent dis- 
persed the dread. Just as that imperceptible motion which appears like 
stillness is infinitely divided in its properties from stillness itself, so had 
struggling hopes against the imagined deed differentiated it entirely from 
the thing actually done. 

In a few minutes they moved on again towards the house. The 
sergeant still looked from the window. 

‘Morning, comrades!” he shouted, in a cheery voice, when they 
came up. 


’ 
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Coggan replied to the greeting. ‘‘Baint ye going to answer the 
man ?”’ he then said to Gabriel. ‘‘I’d say good-morning—you needn't 
spend a hapeth of meaning upon it, and yet keep the man civil.” 

Gabriel soon decided too that, since the deed was done, to put the 
best face upon the matter would be the greatest kindness to her he loved. 
‘‘ Good-morning, Sergeant Troy,” he returned, in a ghastly voice. 

‘A rambling gloomy house this,” said Troy, smiling. 

‘¢ Why—they may not be married!” suggested Coggan. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she’s not there.”’ 

Gabriel shook his head. The soldier turned a little towards the east, 
and the sun kindled his scarlet coat to an orange glow. 

‘‘ But it is a nice old house,” responded Gabriel. 

‘“‘Yes—I suppose so; but I feel like new wine in an old bottle here. 
My notion is that sash-windows should be put throughout, and these 
old wainscoted walls brightened up a bit; or the oak cleared quite away, 
and the walls papered.”’ 

‘‘ Tt would be a pity, I think.” 

‘‘ Well, no. A philosopher once said in my hearing that the old 
builders, who worked when art was a living thing, had no respect for the 
work of builders who went before them, but pulled down and altered as 
they thought fit; and why shouldn't we? ‘ Creation and preservation 
don’t do well together,’ says he, ‘and a million of antiquarians can’t 
invent a style.’ My mind exactly. I am for making this place more 
modern, that we may be cheerful whilst we can.” 

The military man turned and surveyed the interior of the room, to 
assist his ideas of improvement in this direction. Gabriel and Coggan 
began to move on. 

“Oh, Coggan,” said Troy, as if inspired by a recollection, ‘do you 
know if insanity has ever appeared in Mr. Boldwood’s family ?” 

Jan reflected for a moment. 

‘¢T once heard that an uncle of his was queer in his head, but I don’t 
know the rights o’t,”” he said. 

‘“‘ It is of no importance,” said Troy lightly. ‘‘ Well, I shall be down 
in the fields with you some time this week; but I have a few matters to 
attend to first. So good-day to you. We shall, of course, keep on just 
as friendly terms as usual. I’m nota proud man: nobody is ever able 
to say that of Sergeant Troy. However, what is must be, and here’s 
half-a-crown to drink my health, men.”’ 

Troy threw the coin dexterously across the front plot towards Gabriel, 
who shunned it in its fall, his face turning to an angry red. Coggan 

twirled his eye, edged forward, and caught the money in its ricochet upon 
the grass. 

‘‘ Very well—you keep it, Coggan,”’ said Gabriel with disdain, and 
almost fiereely. ‘‘ As for me, I'll do without gifts from him.” 

‘‘Don’t show it too much,” said Coggan, musingly. ‘For if he’s 
married to her, mark my words, he’ll buy his discharge and be our master 
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here. Therefore ’tis well to say ‘Friend’ outwardly, though you say 
‘ Troublehouse’ within.” 

‘¢ Well—perhaps it is best to be silent; but I can’t go further than 
that. I can’t flatter, and if my place here is only to be kept by smooth- 
ing him down, my place must be lost.”’ 

A horseman, whom they had for some time seen in the distance, now 
appeared close beside them. 

“‘There’s Mr. Boldwood,” said Oak. ‘I wonder what Troy meant by 
his question.” 

Coggan and Oak nodded respectfully to the farmer, just checked their 
paces to discover if they were wanted, and finding they were not, stood 
back to let him pass on. 

The only signs of the terrible sorrow Boldwood had been combating 
through the night and was combating now were the want of colour in his 
well-defined face, the enlarged appearance of the veins in his forehead 
and temples, and the sharper lines about his mouth. The horse bore 
him away, and the very step of the animal seemed significant of dogged 
despair. Gabriel, for a minute, rose above his own grief in noticing Bold- 
wood’s. He saw the square figure sitting erect upon the horse, the head 
turned to neither side, the elbows steady by the hips, the brim of the hat 
level and undisturbed in its onward glide, until the keen edges of Bold- 
wood’s shape sank by degrees over the hill. To one who knew the man 
and his story there was something more striking in this immobility than 
in a collapse. The clash of discord between mood and matter here was 
forced painfully home to the heart; and, as in laughter there are more 
dreadful phases than in tears, so was there in the steadiness of this 
agonised man an expression deeper than a cry. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WEALTH IN JEOPARDY: THE REVEL. 


One night, at the end of August, when Bathsheba’s experiences as a 
married woman were still new, and when the weather was yet dry and 
sultry, a man stood motionless in the stackyard of Weatherbury Upper 
Farm, looking at the moon and sky. 

The night had a sinister aspest. A heated breeze from the south 
slowly fanned the summits of lofty objects, and in the sky dashes of 
buoyant cloud were sailing in a course at right angles to that of another 
stratum, neither of them in the direction of the breeze below. The moon, 
as seen through these films, had a lurid metallic look. The fields were 
sallow with the impure light, and all were tinged in monochrome, as if 
beheld through stained glass. The same evening the sheep had trailed 
homeward head to tail, the behaviour of the rooks had been confused, and 
the horses had moved with timidity and caution. 
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Thunder was imminent, and, taking some secondary appearances into 
consideration, it was likely to be followed by one of the lengthened rains 
which mark the close of dry weather for the season. Before twelve hours 
had passed a harvest atmosphere would be a bygone thing. 

Oak gazed with misgiving at eight naked and unprotected ricks, 
massive and heavy with the rich produce of one-half the farm for that 
year. He went on to the barn. 

This was the night which had been selected by Sergeant Troy—ruling 
now in the room of his -wife—for giving the harvest-supper and dance. 
As Oak approached the building, the sound of violins and a tambourine, 
and the regular jigging of many feet, grew more distinct. He came close 
to the large doors, one of which stood slightly ajar, and looked in. 

The central space, together with the recess at one end, was emptied of 
all encumbrances, and this area, covering about two-thirds of the whole, 
was appropriated for the gathering, the remaining end, which was piled to 
the ceiling with oats, being screened off with sail-cloth. Tufts and gar- 
lands of green foliage decorated the walls, beams, and extemporized chan- 
deliers, and immediately opposite to Oak a rostrum had been erected, 
bearing a table and chairs. Here sat three fiddlers, and beside them 
stood a frantic man with his hair on end, perspiration streaming down his 
cheeks, and a tambourine quivering in his hand. 

The dance ended, and on the black oak floor in the midst a new 
row of couples formed for another. 

‘‘ Now ma’am, and no offence I hope, I ask what dance you would 
like next ?”’ said the first violin. 

‘‘ Really, it makes no difference,” said the clear voice of Bathsheba, 
who stood at the inner end of the building, observing the scene from 
behind a table covered with cups and viands. Troy was lolling beside her. 

‘‘ Then,” said the fiddler, ‘I'll venture to name that the right and 
proper thing is ‘The Soldier’s Joy’—there being a gallant soldier 
married into the farm—hey, my sonnies, and gentlemen all ?”’ 

‘« Tt shall be ‘ The Soldier’s Joy,’”’ exclaimed a chorus. 

‘Thanks for the compliment,” said the sergeant gaily, taking Bath- 
sheba by the hand and leading her to the top of the dance. ‘ For 
though I have purchased my discharge from Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
regiment of cavalry, the 11th Dragoon Guards, to attend to the new 
duties awaiting me here, I shall continue a soldier in spirit and fecling as 
long as I live.” 

So the dance began. As to the merits of ‘* The Soldier’s Joy,’’ there 
cannot be, and never were, two opinions. It has been observed in the 
musical circles of Weatherbury and its vicinity that this melody, at the 
end of three-quarters of an hour of thunderous footing, still possesses 
more stimulative properties for the heel and toe than the majority of 
other dances at their first opening. ‘‘ The Soldier’s Joy ’’ has, too, an ad- 
ditional charm, in being so admirably adapted to the tambourine aforesaid 
—no mean instrument in the hands of a performer who understands the 
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proper convulsions, spasms, St. Vitus’s dances, and fearful frenzies neces- 
sary when exhibiting its tones in their highest perfection. 

The immortal tune ended, a fine DD rolling forth from the bass-viol 
with the sonorousness of a cannonade, and Gabriel delayed his entry no 
longer. He avoided Bathsheba, and got as near as possible to the plat- 
form, where Sergeant Troy was now seated, drinking brandy-and-water, 
though the others drank without exception cider and ale. Gabriel could 
not easily thrust himself within speaking distance of the sergeant, and he 
sent a message, asking him to come down fora moment. The sergeant 
said he could not attend. 

‘* Will you tell him, then,”’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ that I only stepped ath’art 
to say that a heavy rain is sure to fall soon, and that something should 
be done to protect the ricks ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Troy says it will not rain,” returned the messenger, “ and he 
cannot stop to talk to you about such fidgets.”’ 

In juxtaposition with Troy, Oak had a melancholy tendency to look 
like a candle beside gas, and ill at ease, he went out again, thinking he 
would go home; for, under the circumstances, he had no heart for the scene 
in the barn. At the door he paused for a moment: Troy was speaking. 

‘‘ Friends, it is not only the Harvest Home that we are celebrating 
to-night ; but this is also a Wedding Feast. A short time ago I had the 
happiness to lead to the altar this lady, your mistress, and not until now 
have we been able to give any public flourish to the event in Weather- 
bury. That it may be thoroughly well done, and that every man may go 
happy to bed, I have ordered to be brought here some bottles of brandy 
and kettles of hot water. A treble-strong goblet will be handed round to 
each guest.” 

Bathsheba put her hand upon his arm, and, with upturned pale face, 
said imploringly, ‘‘ No—don’t give it to them—pray don’t, Frank. It 
will only do them harm: they have had enough of everything.” 

‘¢ Trew—we don’t wish for no more, thank ye,” said one or two. 

‘Pooh !”’ said the sergeant contemptuously, and raised his voice as 
if lighted up by a new idea. “Friends,” he said, ‘we'll send the 
women-folk home! ’Tis time they were in bed. Then we cockbirds will 
have a jolly carouse to ourselves. If any of the men show the white 
feather, let them look elsewhere for a winter’s work.” 

Bathsheba indignantly left the barn, followed by all the women and 
children. The musicians, not looking upon themselves as ‘‘ company,” 
slipped quietly away to their spring waggon and put in the horse. Thus 
Troy and the men on the farm were left sole occupants of the place. 
Oak, not to appear unnecessarily disagreeable, stayed a little while; then 
he, too, arose and quietly took his departure, followed by a friendly oath 
from the sergeant for not staying to a second round of grog. 

Gabriel proceeded towards his home. In approaching the door, his 
toe kicked something which felt and sounded soft, leathery, and distended, 
like a boxing-glove. It was a large toad humbly travelling across the 
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path. Oak took it up, thinking it might be better to kill the creature to 
save it from pain; but finding it uninjured, he placed it again among 
the grass. He knew what this direct message from the Great Mother 
meant. And soon came another. 

When he struck a light indoors there appeared upon the table a thin 
glistening streak, as if a brush of varnish had been lightly dragged across 
it. Oak’s eyes followed the serpentine sheen to the other side, where it 
led up to a huge brown garden-slug, which had come indoors to-night for 
reasons of its own. It was Nature’s second way of hinting to him that he 
was to prepare for foul weather. 

Oak sat down meditating for nearly an hour. Daring this time two 
black spiders, of the kind common in thatched houses, promenaded the 
ceiling, ultimately dropping to the floor. This reminded him that if 
there was one class of manifestation on this matter that he thoroughly 
understood, it was the instincts of sheep. He left the room, ran across 
two or three fields towards the flock, got upon a hedge, and looked over 
among them. 

They were crowded close together on the other side around some furze 
bushes, and the first peculiarity observable was that, on the sudden 
appearance of Oak’s head over the fence, they did not stir or run away. 
They had now a terror of something greater than their terror of man. But 
this was not the most noteworthy feature : they were all grouped in such a 
way that their tails, without a single exception, were towards that half of 

the horizon from which the storm threatened. There was an inner circle 
closely huddled, and outside these they radiated wider apart, the pattern 
formed by the flock as a whole being not unlike a vandyked lace collar, to 
which the clump of furze-bushes stood in the position of a wearer’s neck. 

This was enough to re-establish him in his original opinion. He knew 
now that he was right, and that Troy was wrong. Every voice in nature 
was unanimous in bespeaking change. But two distinct translations 
attached to these dumb expressions. Apparently there was to be a 
thunder-storm, and afterwards a cold continuous rain. The creeping 
things seemed to know all about the latter rain, but little of the interpo- 
lated thunder-storm ; whilst the sheep knew all about the thunder-storm 
and nothing of the latter rain. 

This complication of weathers being uncommon, was all the more to be 
feared. Oak returned to the stack-yard. All was silent here, and the 
conical tips of the ricks jutted darkly into the sky. There were five 
wheat-ricks in this yard, and three stacks of barley. The wheat when 
threshed would average about thirty quarters to each stack ; the barley, at 
least forty. Their value to Bathsheba, and indeed to anybody, Oak 
mentally estimated by the following simple calculation :— 


5 x 80=150 quarters=500I. 
8 x 40=120 quarters=250/. 





Total 7501. 
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Seven hundred and fifty pounds in the divinest form that money can 
wear—that of necessary food for man and beast: should the risk be 
run of deteriorating this bulk of corn to less than half its value, because 
of the instability of a woman? ‘Never, if I can prevent it!” said 
Gabriel. 

Such was the argument that Oak set outwardly before him. But 
man, even to himself, is a cryptographic page having an ostensible 
writing, and another between the lines. It is possible that there was this 
golden legend under the utilitarian one: ‘‘I will help, to my last effort, 
the woman I have loved so dearly.” 

He went back to the barn to endeavour to obtain assistance for cover- 
ing the ricks that very night. All was silent within, and he would have 
passed on in the belief that the party had broken up, had not a dim light, 
yellow as saffron by contrast with the greenish whiteness outside, streamed 
through a knot-hole in the folding doors. 

Gabriel looked in. An offensive picture met his eye. 

The candles suspended among the evergreens had burnt down to their 
sockets, and in some cases the leaves tied about them were scorched. 
Many of the lights had quite gone out, others smoked and stank, grease 
dropping from them upon the floor. Here, under the table, and leaning 
against forms and chairs in every conceivable attitude except the perpen- 
dicular, were the wretched persons of all the workfolk, the hair of their 
heads at such low levels being suggestive of mops and brooms. In the 
midst of these shone red and distinct the figure of Sergeant Troy, leaning 
back in a chair. Coggan was on his back, with his mouth open, buzzing 
forth snores, as were several others; the united breathings of the hori- 
zontal assemblage forming a subdued roar like London from a distance. 
Joseph Poorgrass was curled round in the fashion of a hedgehog, 
apparently in attempts to present the least possible portion of his surface 
to the air; and behind him was dimly visible an unimportant remnant of 
William Smallbury. The glasses and cups still stood upon the table, a 
water-jug being overturned, from which a small rill, after tracing its 
course with marvellous precision down the centre of the long table, fell 
into the neck of the unconscious Mark Clark, in a steady, monotonous 
drip, like the dripping of a stalactite in a cave. 

Gabriel glanced hopelessly at the group, which, with one or two excep- 
tions, composed all the able-bodied men upon the farm. He saw at once 
that if the ricks were to be saved that night, or even the next morning, 
he must save them with his own hands. 

A faint ‘‘ ting-ting”’ resounded from under Coggan’s waistcoat. It 
was Coggan’s watch striking the hour of two. 

Oak went to the recumbent form of Matthew Moon, who usually under- 
took the rough thatching of the homestead, and shook him. The shaking 
was without effect. 

Gabriel shouted in his ear, ‘‘ Where’s your thatching-beetle and rick- 
stick and spars ?”’ 
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‘¢ Under the staddles,” said Moon mechanically, with the unconscious 
promptness of a medium. 

Gabriel let go his head, and it dropped upon the floor like a bowl. 
He then went to Susan Tall’s husband. 

‘‘ Where’s the key of the granary ?”’ 

No answer. The question was repeated, with the same result. To be 
shouted to at night was evidently less of a novelty to Susan Tall’s husband 
than to Matthew Moon. Oak flung down Tall’s head into the corner again 
and turned away. 

To be just, the men were not greatly to blame for this painful and de- 
moralising termination to the evening’s entertainment. Sergeant Troy 
had so strenuously insisted, glass in hand, that drinking should be the 
bond of their union, that those who wished to refuse hardly liked to be so 
unmannerly under the circumstances. Having from their youth up been 
entirely unaccustomed to any liquor stronger than cider or mild ale, it 
was no wonder that they had succumbed, one and all with extraordinary 
uniformity, after the lapse of about an hour. 

Gabriel was greatly depressed. This debauch boded ill for that wilful 
and -fascinating mistress whom the faithful man even now felt within him 
as the embodiment of all that was sweet and bright and hopeless. 

He put out the expiring lights, that the barn might not be endangered, 
closed the door upon the men in their deep and oblivious sleep, and went 
again into the lone night. A hot breeze, as if breathed from the parted 
lips of some dragon about to swallow the globe, fanned him from the 
south, while directly opposite in the north rose a grim misshapen bod; of 
cloud, in the very teeth of the wind. So unnaturally did it rise that one 
could fancy it to be lifted by machinery from below. Meanwhile the faint 
cloudlets had flown back into the south-east corner of the sky, as if in 
terror of the large cloud, like a young brood gazed in upon by some 
monster. 

Going on to the village, Oak flung a small stone against the window of 
Laban Tall’s bedroom, expecting Susan to open it; but nobody stirred. 
He went round to the back door, which had been left unfastened for 
Laban’s entry, and passed in to the foot of the staircase. 

‘‘Mrs. Tall, I’ve come for the key of the granary, to get at the rick- 
cloths,” said Oak, in a stentorian voice. 

“Ts that you ?”’ said Mrs. Susan Tall, half awake. 

* Yes,” said Gabriel. 

‘Come along to bed, do, you draw-latching rogue—keeping a body 
awake like this!” 

“It isn’t Laban—’tis Gabriel Oak. I want the key of the granary.” 

“Gabriel! What in the name of fortune did you pretend to be 
Laban for?” 

‘‘T didn’t. I thought you meant 6 
‘‘'Yes you did. What do you want here?” 
‘The key of the granary.” 
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‘Take it, then. ‘Tis on the nail. People coming disturbing women 
at this time of night ought v 

Gabriel took the key, without waiting to hear the conclusion of the 
tirade. Ten minutes later his lonely figure might have been seen drag- 
ging four large waterproof coverings across the yard, and soon two of 
these heaps of treasure in grain were covered snug—two cloths to each. 
Two hundred pounds were secured. Three wheat-stacks remained open, 
and there were no more cloths. Oak looked under the staddles and found 
a fork. He mounted the third pile of wealth and began operating, adopt- 
ing the plan of sloping the upper sheaves one over the other; and, in 
addition, filling the interstices with the material of some untied sheaves. 

So far all was well. By this hurried contrivance Bathsheba’s property 
in wheat was safe for at any rate a week or two, provided always that 
there was not much wind. 

Next came the barley. This it was only possible to protect by syste- 
matic thatching. Time went on, and the moon vanished not to re-appear. 
It was the farewell of the ambassador previous to war. The night had a 
haggard look, like a sick thing ; and there came finally an utter expiration 
of air from the whole heaven in the form of a slow breeze, which might 
have been likened to a death. And now nothing was heard in the yard 
but the dull thuds of the beetle which drove in the spars, and the rustle 
of the thatch in the intervals, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE Storm: TUE TWO TOGETHER. 


A xicut flapped over the scene, as if reflected from phosphorescent wings 
crossing the sky, and a rumble filled the air. It was the first arrow from 
the approaching storm, and it fell wide. 

The second peal was noisy, with comparatively little visible lightning. 

Gabriel saw a candle shining in Bathsheba’s bedroom, and soon a shadow 
‘moved to and fro upon the blind. 
/ Then there came a third flash. Maneuvres of a most extraordinary 
‘kind were going on in the vast firmamental hollows overhead. The lightning 
now was the colour of silver, and gleamed in the heavens like a mailed 
army. Rumbles became rattles. Gabriel from his elevated position could 
see over the landscape for at least half-a-dozen miles in front. Every 
hedge, bush, and tree was distinct as in a line engraving. In a paddock 
in the same direction was a herd of heifers, and the forms of these were 
visible at this moment in the act of galloping about in the wildest and 
maddest confusion, flinging their heels and tails high into the air, their 
heads to earth. A poplar in the immediate foreground was like an ink 
stroke on burnished tin. Then the picture vanished, leaving a darkness 
so intense that Gabriel worked entirely by feeling with his hands. 
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He had stuck his ricking-rod, groom, or poignard, as it was indif- 
ferently called—a long iron lance, sharp at the extremity and polished by 
handling—into the stack to support the sheaves. A blue light appeared 
in the zenith, and in some indescribable manner flickered down near the 
top of the rod. It was the fourth of the larger flashes. A moment later 
and there was a smack—smart, clear, and short. Gabriel felt his position 
to be anything but a safe one, and he resolved to descend. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen as yet. He wiped his weary brow, and 
looked again at the black forms of the unprotected stacks. Was his life 
so valuable to him, after all? What were his prospects that he should 
be so chary of running risk, when important and urgent labour could not 
be carried on without such risk? He resolved to stick to the stack. 
However, he took a precaution. Under the staddles was a long tethering 
chain, used to prevent the escape of errant horses. This he carried up 
the ladder, and sticking his rod through the clog at one end, allowed the 
other end of the chain to trail upon the ground. The spike attached to 
it he drove in. Under the shadow of this extemporized lightning- 
conductor he felt himself comparatively safe. 

Before Oak had laid his hands upon his tools again out leapt the fifth 
flash, with the spring of a serpent and the shout ofa fiend. It was green 
as an emerald, and the reverberation was stunning. What was this the 
light revealed to hin? Inthe open ground before him, as he looked over 
the ridge of the riek, was a dark and apparently female form. Could it 
be that of the only venturesome woman in the parish—Bathsheba? The 
form moved on a step: then he could see no more. 

‘«Ts that you, ma’am ?” said Gabriel, to the darkness. 

‘‘ Who is there ?”’ said the voice of Bathsheba. 

‘¢ Gabriel. I am on the rick, thatching.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Gabriel!—and are you? I have come about them. The 
weather awoke me, and I thought of the corn. I am so distressed about 
it—can we save it anyhow ? I cannot find my husband. Is he with you?” 

‘“‘ He is not here.”’ 

“Do you know where he is ?”’ 

“ Asleep in the barn.” 

‘‘ He promised that the stacks should be seen to, and now they are all 
neglected! Can I do anything to help? Liddy is afraid to come out. 
Fancy finding you here at such an hour! Surely I can do something ? ”’ 

‘‘ You can bring up come reed-sheaves to me, one by one, ma’am; if 
you are not afraid to come up the ladder in the dark,’’ said Gabriel. 
‘«¢ Every moment is precious now, and that would save a good deal of time. 
It is not very dark when the lightning has been gone a bit.”’ 

T'll do anything!” she said, resolutely. She instantly took a sheaf 
upon her shoulder, clambered up close to his heels, placed it behind the 
rod, and descended for another. At her third ascent the rick suddenly 
brightened with the brazen glare of shining majolica—every knot in every 
straw was visible. On the slope in front of him appeared two human 
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shapes, black as jet. The rick lost its sheen—the shapes vanished. 
Gabriel turned his head. It had been the sixth flash which had come 
from the east behind him, and the two dark forms on the slope had been 
the shadows of himself and Bathsheba. 

Then came the peal. It hardly was credible that such a heavenly 
light could be the parent of such a diabolical sound. 

‘¢ How terrible!”’ she exclaimed, and clutched him by the sleeve. 
Gabriel turned, and steadied her on her aérial perch by holding her arm. 
At the same moment, while ho was still reversed in his attitude, there was 
more light, and he saw as it were a copy of the tall poplar tree on the 
hill drawn in black on the wall of the barn. It was the shadow of that 
tree, thrown across by a secondary flash in the west. 

The next flare came. Bathsheba was on the ground now, shouldering 
another sheaf, and she bore its dazzle without flinching—thunder and 
all—and again ascended with the load. There was then a silence every- 
where for four or five minutes, and the crunch of the spars, as Gabriel 
hastily drove them in, could again be distinctly heard. He thought the 
crisis of the storm had passed. But there came a burst of light. 

‘‘Hold on!” said Gabriel, taking the sheaf from her shoulder, and 
grasping her arm again. 

Heaven opened then, indeed. The flash was almost too novel for its 
inexpressibly dangerous nature to be at once realised, and Gabriel could 
only comprehend the magnificence of its beauty. It sprang from east, 
west, north, south. It was a perfect dance of death. The forms of 
skeletons appeared in the air, shaped with blue fire for bones—dancing, 
leaping, striding, racing around, and mingling altogether in unparalleled 
confusion. With these were intertwined undulating snakes of green. 
Behind these was a broad mass of lesser light. Simultaneously came 
from every part of the tumbling sky what may be called a shout; since, 
though no shout ever came near it, it was more of the nature of a shout 
than of anything else earthiy. In the meantime one of the grisly forms 
had alighted upon the point of Gabriel’s rod, to run invisibly down it, 
down the chain, and into the earth. Gabriel was almost blinded, and he 
could feel Bathsheba’s warm arm tremble in his hand—a sensation novel 
and thrilling enough ; but love, life, everything human, seemed small and 
trifling in such close juxtaposition with an infuriated universe. 

Oak had hardly time to gather up these impressions into a thought, 
and to see how strangely the red feather of her hat shone in this light, 
when the tall tree on the hill before-mentioned seemed on fire to a white 
heat, and a new one among these terrible voices mingled with the last 
crash of those preceding. It was astupefying blast, harsh and pitiless, and 
it fell upon their ears in a dead, flat blow, without that reverberation which 
lends the tones of a drum to more distant thunder. By the lustre re- 
flected from every part of the earth and from the wide domical scoop above 
it, he saw that the tree was sliced down the whole length of its tall straight 
stem, a huge riband of bark being apparently flung off. The other portion 
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remained erect, and revealed the bared surface as a strip of white down 
the front. The lightning had struck the tree. A sulphurous smell 
filled the air: then all was silent, and black as a cave in Hinnom. 

‘We had a narrow escape!” said Gabriel hurriedly. ‘You had 
better go down.” 

Bathsheba said nothing ; but he could distinctly hear her rhythmical 
pants, and the recurrent rustle of the sheaf beside her in response to her 
frightened pulsations. She descended the ladder, and, on second thoughts, 
he followed her. The darkness was now impenetrable by the sharpest 
vision. They both stood still at the bottom, side by side. Bathsheba 
appeared to think only of the weather—Oak thought only of her just then. 
At last he said, 

‘‘ The storm seems to have passed now, at any rate.” 

‘*T think so too,” said Bathsheba. ‘‘ Though there are multitudes of 
gleams, look !”’ 

The sky was now filled with an incessant light, frequent repetition 
melting into complete continuity, as an unbroken sound results from the 
successive strokes on a gong. 

‘“‘ Nothing serious,” saidhe. ‘I cannot understand no rain falling. 
But, heaven be praised, it is all the better for us. I am now going up 
again.” 

“Gabriel, you are kinder than I deserve! I will stay and help you 
yet. O, why are not some of the others here!” 

‘‘ They would have been here if they could,” said Oak, in a hesitating 
way. 
‘©O, I know it all—all,” she said, adding slowly: ‘They are all 
asleep in the barn, in a drunken sleep, and my husband among them. 
That's it, is it not? Don’t think I am a timid woman, and can’t endure 
things.” 

“‘Tam not certain,” said Gabriel. ‘I will go and see.” 

He crossed to the barn, leaving her there alone. He looked through 
the chinks of the door. All was in total darkness, as he had left it, and 
there still arose, as at the former time, the steady buzz of many snores. 

He felt a zephyr curling about his cheek, and turned. It was 
Bathsheba’s breath—she had followed him, and was looking into the same 
chink. 

He endeavoured to put off the immediate and painful subject of their 
thoughts by remarking gently, “If you'll come back again, miss— 
ma’am, and hand up a few more; it would save much time.”’ 

Then Oak went back again, ascended to the top, stepped off the ladder 
for greater expedition, and went on thatching. She followed, but without 
a sheaf. 

‘‘ Gabriel,” she said, in a strange and impressive voice. 

Oak looked up at her. She had not spoken since he left the barn. 
The soft and continual shimmer of the dying lightning showed a marble 
face high against the black sky of the opposite quarter. Bathsheba was 
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sitting almost on the apex of the stack, her fect gathered up beneath her, 
and resting on the top round of the ladder. 

‘¢ Yes, mistress,” he said. 

“‘T suppose you thought that when I galloped away to Bath that 
night it was on purpose to be married ?”’ 

“‘T did at last—not at first,” he answered, somewhat surprised at the 
abruptness with which this new subject was broached. 

‘* And others thought so, too?” 

* Yes.” 

‘‘ And you blamed me for it ?”’ 

‘¢ Well—a little.” 

“‘T thought so. Now, I care a little for your good opinion, and I 
want to explain something—I have longed to do it ever since I returned, 
and you looked so gravely at me. For if I were to die—and I may die 
soon—it would be dreadful that you should always think mistakingly of 
me. Now, listen.” 

Gabriel ceased his rustling. 

‘‘T went to Bath that night in the full intention of breaking off my 
engagement to Mr. Troy. It was owing to circumstances which occurred 
after I got there that—that we were married. Now, do you see the 
matter in a new light?” 

‘‘T do—somewhat.” 

‘‘T must, I suppose, say more, now that I have begun. And perhaps 
it’s no harm, for you are certainly under no delusion that I ever loved 
you, or that I can have any object in speaking, more than that object I 
have mentioned. Well, I was alone in a strange city, and the horse was 
lame. And at last I didn’t know what to do. I saw, when it was too 
late, that scandal might seize hold of me for meeting him alone in that 
way. But I was coming away, when he suddenly said he had that day 
seen a woman more beautiful than I, and that his constancy could not be 
counted on unless I at once became his..... And I was grieved and 
troubled..... ” She cleared her voice, and waited a moment, as if 
to gather breath. ‘And then, between jealousy and distraction, I 
married him! ”’ she whispered, with desperate impetuosity. 

Gabriel made no reply. 

‘¢He was not to blame, for it was perfectly true about—about his 
seeing somebody else,’”’ she quickly added. ‘‘ Andnow I don’t wish for a 
single remark from you upon the subject—indeed I forbid it. I only 
wanted you to know that misunderstood bit of my history before a time 
comes when you could never know it.—You want some more sheaves ?” 

She went down the ladder, and the work proceeded. Gabriel soon 
perceived a languor in the movements of his mistress up and down, and 
he said to her gently as a mother, 

‘‘I think you had better go indoors now, you are tired. I can finish 
the rest alone. If the wind does not change the rain is likely to keep 
off.” 
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‘¢If I am useless I will go,” said Bathsheba, in a flagging cadence. 
‘“‘ But oh, if your life should be lost !”’ 

“You are not useless; but I would rather not tire you longer. You 
have done well.”’ 

‘‘And you better!"’ she said, gratefully. ‘‘Thank you for your 
devotion, a thousand times, Gabriel! Good-night—I know you are 
doing your very best for me.” 

She diminished in the gloom, and vanished, and he heard the latch 
of the gate fall as she passed through. He worked in a reverie now, 
musing upon her story, and upon the contradictoriness of that femi- 
nine heart which had caused her to speak more warmly to him to-night 
than she ever had done whilst unmarried and free to speak as warmly as 
she chose. 

He was disturbed in his meditation by a grating noise from the 
coach-house. It was the vane on the roof turning round, and this change 
in the wind was the signal for a disastrous rain. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
RAIN: ONE SOLITARY MEETS ANOTHER. 


Ir was now five o’elock, and the dawn was promising to break in hues of 
drab and ash. 

The air changed its temperature and stirred itself more vigorously. 
Cool elastic breezes coursed in transparent eddies round Oak’s face. The 
wind shifted yet a point or two and blew stronger. In ten minutes every 
wind of heaven seemed to be roaming at large. Some of the thatching on 
the wheat-stacks was now whirled fantastically aloft, and had to be 
replaced and weighted with some rails that lay near athand. This done, 
Oak slaved away again at the barley. A huge drop of rain smote his 
face, the wind snarled round every corner, the trees rocked to the bases 
of their trunks, and the twigs clashed in strife. Driving in spars at any 
point and on any system inch by inch he covered more and more safely 
from ruin this distracting impersonation of seven hundred pounds. The 
rain came on in earnest, and Oak soon felt the water to be tracking cold 
and clammy routes down his back. Ultimately he was reduced well-nigh 
to a homogeneous sop, and a decoction of his person trickled down and 
stood in a pool at the foot of the ladder. The rain stretched obliquely 
through the dull atmosphere in liquid spines, unbroken in continuity 
between their beginnings in the clouds and their points in him. 

Oak suddenly remembered that eight months before this time he had 
been fighting against fire in the same spot as desperately as he was fight- 
ing against water now—and for a futile love of the same woman. As for 
her ——. But Oak was generous and true, and dismissed his reflec- 
tions. 
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It was about seven o’clock in the dark leaden morning when Gabriel 
came down from the last stack, and thankfully exclaimed, ‘‘ It is done!” 
He was drenched, weary, and sad; and yet not so sad as drenched and 
weary, for he was cheered by a sense of success in a good cause. 

Faint sounds came from the barn, and he looked that way. Figures 
came singly and in pairs through the doors—all walking awkwardly, and 
abashed, save the foremost, who wore a red jacket, and advanced with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling. The others shambled after with a con- 
science-stricken air: the whole procession was not unlike Flaxman’s group 
of the suitors tottering on towards the infernal regions under the conduct 
of Mercury. The gnarled shapes passed into the village, Troy their leader 
entering the farmhouse. Not a single one of them had turned his face 
to the ricks, or apparently bestowed one thought upon their condition. 
Soon Oak too went homeward, by a different route from theirs. In front 
of him against the wet glazed surface of the lane he saw a person walking 
yet more slowly than himself under an umbrella. The man turned and 
apparently started : he was Boldwood. 

‘‘ How are youthis morning, sir?” said Oak. 

‘Yes, it is a wet day.—O I am well, very well I thank you: quite 
well.” 

‘¢T am glad to hear it, sir.” 

Boldwood seemed to awake to the present by degrees. ‘* You look 
tired and ill, Oak,” he said then, desultorily regarding his companion. 

“Tam tired. You look strangely altered, sir.” 

“TI? Nota bit of it: Iam well enough, What put that into your 
head ?” 

“‘T thought you didn’t look quite so topping as you used to, that 
was all.” 

‘‘ Indeed, then you are mistaken,” said Beldwood, shortly. ‘ Nothing 
hurts me. My constitution is an iron one.” 

‘*T’ve been working hard to get our ricks covered, and was barely in 
time. Never had such a struggle in my lifo . . . Yours of course are 
safe, sir.” 

“0 yes.” Boldwood added after an interval of silence, ‘* What did 
you ask, Oak ?” 

‘‘ Your ricks are all covered before this time.” 

“he” 

** At any rate, the large ones upon the stone staddles ?” 

‘¢ They are not.” 

‘Those under the hedge ?” 

‘‘No. I forgot to tell the thatcher to set about it.” 

‘¢ Nor the little one by the stile ?” 

‘‘ Nor the little one by the stile. I overlooked the ricks this year.’ 

‘‘ Then not a tenth of your corn will come to measure, sir.”’ 

‘* Possibly not.”’ 

* Overlooked them,” repeated Gabriel slowly to himself. Itis difficult 
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to describe the intensely dramatic effect that announcemeni had upon Oak 
at such a moment. All the night he had been feeling that the neglect he 
was labouring to repair was abnormal and isolated—the only instance of 
the kind within the circuit of the country. Yet at this very time, within 
the same parish, a greater waste had been going on, uncomplained of and 
disregarded. A few months earlier Boldwood’s forgetting his husbandry 
would have been as preposterous an idea as a sailor forgetting he was in 
a ship. Oak was just thinking that whatever he himself might have 
suffered from Bathsheba’s marriage, here was a man who had suffered 
more, when Boldwood spoke in a changed voice—that of one who yearned 
to make a confidence and relieve his heart by an outpouring. 

“Oak, you know as well as I that things have gone wrong with me 
lately. I may as well own it. I was going to get a little settled in life ; 
but in some way my plan has come to nothing.” 

‘IT thought my mistress would have married you,” said Gabriel, not 
knowing enough of the full depths of Boldwood’s love to keep silence on 
the farmer's account, and determined not to evade discipline by doing so 
on his own. ‘ However, it is so sometimes, and nothing happens that 
we expect,” he added, with the repose of a man whom misfortune had 
inured rather than subdued. 

‘*T dare say I am a joke about the parish,” said Boldwood, as if the 
subject came irresistibly to his tongue, and with a miserable lightness 
meant to express his indifference. 

‘© O no—I don’t think that.” 

**__ But the real truth of the matter is that there was not, as some 
fancy, any jilting on—her part. No engagement ever existed between me 
and Miss Everdene. People say so, but it is untrue: she never promised 
me!” Boldwood stood still now and turned his wild face to Oak. ‘“O 
Gabriel,’’ he continued, ‘I am weak and foolish, and I don’t know what, 

I had some faint belief 
in the mercy of God till I lost that woman. Yes, he prepared a gourd to 
shade me, and like the prophet I thanked him and was glad. But the next 
day he prepared a worm to smite the gourd, and wither it; and I feel it 
is better to die than to live.” 

A silence followed. Boldwood aroused himself from the momentary 
mood of confidence into which he had drifted, and walked on again, re- 
suming his usual reserve. 

**No, Gabriel,’’ he resumed with a carelessness which was like the 
smile on the countenance of a skull; ‘it was made more of by other 
people than ever it was by us. I do feel a little regret occasionally, but 
no woman ever had power over me for any length of time. Well, good- 
morning. I can trust you not to mention to others what has passed 
between us two here.” 








